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Dunvilie's 
V ® R Wh 


Stationers’ Hatt. 


“VinoLit ‘CREAM 


ITCHING, FACE SPOTS, BURNING, ECZEMA, &c. 


111, 19, 3/6, & 6- PER BOX. 
VINOLIA POWDER FOR TENDER FEET, _CHAFES, REDNESS, ROUGH SKINS, 4&c., 1-, 19, 36, & 6-. 


“GALLAHER’S 
TWO-FLAKES 
TOBACCO. 


THE KING OF PIPE TOBACCOS. 


Owing e the numerous imitations of this excellent Tobacco, we recommend Smokers to see that ed it in 
ur 1, 2, and 4oz. decorated Tins, secured by Patent Band. 80LD BVER 


“*Some necessaries that I needs must use.”’"—Tivo Gentlemen of Verona. Act IL, Scene 4. 
The new Song of the Shirt. 


Oh men with sisters dear ! 
Oh men with mothers and wives ! 


{you'll buy MILWARDS’ NEEDLES 


Sample Packets of Wonderful 

Calyx-eyed . (thread without 

j threading) or Milwards’ Best 

(ordinary make), 3d. Post Free from the Works, Washford 
Mills, Redditch. 


| 4) Cadbury's 


ee ns ee we ee ee ee ne ee 


ay 
x N : 


A Cocoa of the highest degree 
of Purity and Nutritive Value. 


The "Queen" of Toilet Soilet Preparation ““Wo have examined the samples brought under our notice, and find that they are 
FOR ALL SBASONS. iT HAS NO EQUAL yenuine, and that the Cocoa is just what it is declared to be by Cadbury Brothers.” — Lancet. 


FOR KEEPING THE SKIN SOFT 
SMOOTH AND WHITE NO CHEMICALS USED 
(As in many of the so-called Pure Foreign Cocoas). 


during the changing wea' 
“-_—~ REMOVES and PREVENTS ALL 
UNBURN, REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, 
IRRITATION, TAN, & 


& vase eelinag marae a ERE THE ENS GRAND." PIONEER ”” REDUCTION, SALE. 


ham. 
vena out no by oft. dept SURPRISE YO 
In the Tie ” Cor ar or Justice wiclineosty Diviaton Oh eine v. bat dy ‘See teh a rhe a July, 1), Hix Lords: ee > Me. 


A SIGNAL SUCCESS. ; Justis ce Chi Rag F eu te on an omotion cmateatning Meesrs. Webb Brothers, of ae oa from infr! ringing Mr. Fredk. Hodson" 8 


\THE” BEARSON POTTERY, ¢0,, HAWLEY, Hee ee RRPETS. 


Are selling fast on oe wonderful Package of Crockery in the World. 7 ARANTEED GENU a vaweecuvomy, BALE PRICE 
Abcantifal Dinner Service of 50 picecs is gnaranteed Worth Pals Gignatic Oe: ier from the Address, on on Receipt of 
the Gulnen alone, consequently a channing Ching. Tea anes . Revorsinle Sateet 
Service and a uscful Collection of Crockery are siven FOR cue b. ye 
NOTHIN m or Bedroom, Bord: ‘oven in Ar re, 1 to 
Tho seals sold all over the world. Everybody not only 
f P | E CES pabtatiod bat AmarCE s at the smantity a eT Bete Com 
sacce: = we TSOr 
Cc. A with BACK; 
FOR panera. rhe Praeen: not micdenen je men ther cs Gentle, Magency, co. Kildare; 1th August 104. LADY Gye cine wrttes:="'Tho Pentee? Carts cappited by 
age to the town of Hanley rat Prwo Oo OCARDETS AND TWO RB 5 - 8s. 0a 
Hu of these age are applicd for as Wedd a 
yy ] 1s or Birthda: Vresen Aa And what nore uscful present. a *" SPECIAL OF OFFER TERN On POUR CARP! CARPETS AND FOUR aves, pate o I cane ; LR a favour 
Cs r) be given. Every item is useful. “ PEARSON'S WEEKLY ” CARPET COUPOY, 12-10-%, kindly examine and con Carnet 
H € t of thin Cou; and P.0.0. or ate: for SATISF TION GUARANTEED. 
\ « The Thirty Shilling Bazaar Parcel {s selling well. Apply at once. fe varar vet rend ‘goods aa above to to your arora tn of f Do not Miss this one nity. It May Not Occur Again 
| end « Post Card for Particulars. Kou will neree caer’ it. Freedom from breakage guaranteed, the United Kingdom. Gabicsarnes fn fall if not rm | Aaron ran A fa Abe en CR eo ae HRT 


I PEARSON POTTERY COMPANY, HANLEY. F. HODGSON SON, Serene WGODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 
All Communications respecting Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement Department, “PEARSON'S WEEKLY" Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDIW. WA 
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PS 


INDISPENSABLE’ W EVERY HOUSEHOLD! 


It supersedes Raw. Suet, Lard, and Cook! 


' Butter, - Puddings, k Pie-Crust, CESS COSCO SESSOOOOOOS 2 
: wa Rr Guaranteed ALL PURE WOOL, unsurpassed for 
It is made from best fresh English Beef Suet DURABILITY and HARD WEAR. - 


only. Saves trouble of Choppiig. Always 

ready for use. One pound goes as far as two 
pounds of Raw Suet. It is always sweet. 

Digestidle and Wholesome.—Dn. G. Bowman. 


We guarantee all our Tweeds one Sa without 
admixture of dye. They are exceptionali: ~ 
al adapeed for perp hiya are pesfetly fast ma 


BUSINESS euiTs 7 TO MEASURE. ..32/6 
TROUSERS To meASsuRE...... 8/9 


PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED OR MONEY RETURNED IN FULL. | 


Sam measurement forms, and price lists free. Over 100 ne thor, 
now ‘Thousands of unsolicited tostimenials received. bidet 


PEP AS 


Di 


tL L= 


Absolutely Pure,—P, A. Estcourt, Analyst. 


§ SS ee 
oF 
IRISH LINEN COLLARS... 0.00). 2.) @1 pera * 
ALL GROCERS AND FROVISIONIDY) Coveg: CAMBRIC MANDEBRCRIEFE, al puretux 36. 
DEALERS. SAMPLES FREE. 


Chemists, Perfumers, and ‘3 


or sent post free cn receipt of & PARCELS OVER 20s. CARRIAGE PAID. 
stawps by the 


G, R HUTTON &. C0, LARNE, IRELAND. li 


oe 


Qn receipt of 84. (stamps) « sample 1-Ib. box 
will be forwarded, or address of nearest 
retailer will be sent on application to the Sole 

Manufacturers, 


HUGON & CO., LTD., 


== gonis CIsTOWES 7 paeemuey HARMONY BORA} 


NINN IN NINA INAS NOON NE NN OI 


PR EPR PSPS BAS ARIZA AS 


from moot the it the United Ki 
one Tanpest roe facturers ni 
These the 


“Sa eteas Sees se Megran seer ee PREVENTS DECAY AND DISEASE, Adapted for Ready Use. 


FOR PREVENTING BUTCHER'S MEAT FROM 
BEING FLY BLOWN ~USE HARMONY BOi: 


J Dust the meat over with a slight sprinkle of Hanrwosy 1 
and wash the meat before using. 
Thousands of Tons are now used in America for a.. 
iny over meat, and its efficacy han been proced tiu 1 
a shadow of a doubt. ; 
Borax with ee * has been used in this Cou: | | 
for Generations. ‘ 


NO MORE HARD WATER—KEEP A TIN Git: 
In ordering please give length of skirt in front, waist and bust THE WAS HSTAND | : 
measure under arn all round. Larger sizes than 29 inches waist are To those who walk 


charged 1/6 extra. t Sete USEFUL IN 
Bis’ great relief is obtained 
“ELSIE avoypAe’ Caavi SERGE PROCES. by sprinkling a small ¢He KITCHEN 
med Black or Cream ars quantity in the socks. THE DAIRY  - 
pote y, ai a9 33 3° a3 4 <0 8/3 each, each, | THE LAUNDRY. 
The * measurements are ‘from th the seam to the : FULL DIRECTIONS ag NURSERY 


SPECIAL OPFER.— Ladies’ -made Avondale Cheviot Se: = 
Dre a Ski:ts, fashionable shape, with hemr of own on BACH Pi PACKET. an Ho emne Sao 
and five roms of of pain ati atitehing, price beryl each, post free. In 
pie « waist measure, and b of akirt in frout. 


E G YTS! “FREE GIFTS! FREE GIFTS! are |] 
given with all orders of 20s. and over. 
Write jor our Litustratedt Price, = and Patterns, sent post free on application to the 
‘Manufacturing Oo. Jo._ (Dept. 41), 41),1 


eoet FREE 10/6 POST FREE. 
o eiawen” Costume onnsists of round yoke, gathered front 
with centre Beat plans. ors ornamented with three large Jet 
opi back i Belt with at the back, Sleeves and Yoke well 
ltued, and tashionable tailor- made aes with deep hem of own 
snatertal and three rows of plain stitching. 
** Bilzhton ” Costame ta far ubcad of all other Costumes on the 
poarket; for style, make, and finish ta anequalled. 
Thousands of te-timoniels have been received from all parts of the 
ri er er noes Surpasses a delighted ; wonder 
very pare su an @ perfect a 
the price. Only i 


POST FREE 10/6 POST FREE. 
The “ Brighton ” Costume car. be had in Navy. Grenat, Brown, Tan, 
Fawt, Myrule, Green, Grey, and Black. 
ene, £2 Costume can be packed fa a strong leather board box for 
ex 


PURPOSE. 
FOR PRESERVING MEAT 
FOR KEEPING CREAM SWI 
FOR SOFTENING WATER 
FOR THe B 
FOR TH 


AS AN A er, 
FOR DESTROYING INSEC! - 


HARMONY BORAX COMPANY, 
&, Quality Court, Chancery Lane, London, We.) 


For Newest DRess MATERIALS 


[rue OKTIS| \ugeagiamams 
‘CORSET SHIELDS ta Rehous ! 


Double the life 
‘ ral emoant Jot your corset 
spas ii tatrareee eg) wit! eres 


royal quano volume of eae Ag ing the size of | 
. your waist, eM 


LADIES’ JACKET AND MANTLE CLOTHS, GEN? > : 
SERGES, COATINGS, TWEEDS, AND TROUSERING.- 


BOOTH'S BARENOESS: Dept. A, HALL INGS, BRADFORD 


Hem- stitched. Collars, ladies’ 3 fold. 3 6 \- | 
feel Geuts’ ¢-fold. 4.11351 
Children‘ "# Onis for Ladies or Gentlen: 1: -: I, 
Caties’, 2° S/11 per acs. 
ents’, 3/1 ' 


oe 


ese (om inva = pocneT eo COLLARS, CUFF 4 


Warth ce : shi 
1, b0, +. "89, & 121 Marker Bt, iy pane a Fivats, 35/6 per 4 doz. (to measur: 2). cate a 
MANCHESTER. ee. ples 


f A xQuinite quality, 

— ae, Bois fies HANDKERCHIEF S|zs2""" ay) SHIRTS. 

i ira err Outfitter, : 
FOR ROOKS, PIOEONS, BABBIPS:-Wwiprey proms f iene . 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and Empress Frederick of Germai).' 
ualled fe lor al long distaece 
Pricey ae ate A DAW ist of lone distance Inge and dob) bie barrel Guns, dir Guns, Walking 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAS1 | 
RULES 10K ciaheiaetSiiec aaa ET — aa xterm STANTON, NSP | 
STARCHING. ; ee Ried tik. PEOPLE'S DENTIST. NVENTOR:. 


RIS SING SUN STOVE ‘ : 335, STRAND (Opposite Somerset House). An insention proveeted ber a4 
v POLIS H " eecceee 


OdDoo0e ee ee te ees aan tor Patent an Iu. 
: i or lower set, £1, t quality, fe cach, upper a 
most valu ASIES aT, QUICKEST: GHBABES TeX nus Twelve - page or lower, £2. Completed in four hours lien from Me 
9 tittle book BE EST'BLACKLEAD Of C pve poimplilet: coin: required, Repairing or ulterations iu two I: 
for ae ty b) s rane hours. ‘Teeth ou platinum, 7s. Gd. cach, ik ‘ied Atel 2 Weieie: 
Ao their starch tainiug useful on 18. gold, 158., stopping, 2s. 6d., extraction, ing ae ee 
= r™ METAL POLISH Domestic Hints aa oe a =e 
ing at home. Gives to.all Kinds of Metal articles a most ; Houre je. uia sy, Setardire yn & os 
a + 6oft and brilliant polish. Post Free, 14. PIANO LEARNT IN A WEEK. . is 
est free for : Ritchie's Musical Indicator ‘ 
Two Btompe. Sy ee Saas eyes ently enone | AB 
aan Sateen en ree, 
¢. CHANGELLUR 9B Relleville-rd., in wine week KO sald, and every 
é Co., f : Wandsworth SS customer ee ‘Peat, free, | PERMANENTLY CURED IN A FEW DAYS, 4 
a » HORAK _SUM.W trap: ~~ Common, “wl maToRIE (Dept), has and full Pen BONCAN, Se 1 
. . stam Prof. he 
“London, 8.W. 6, Wood Street, Liverpool, Baker Street, London 
en! OS ~  S 


All Communicatigns resnodting Nivertsononts should be sent to the Advertisement Department, “ PEARSON'S WEEKLY Offices, TERETE 
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Our motto tn a new form: To 


“TO INTEREST. 
To ELEVATE, IO AMUSE. 


Amuse, to Elevate, to Interest, to Originate, to Undertake. 


9 
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THE BABY’S LETTER. 


THERE ae ee prim and perfect in their every line 


and J 
In ait each “t” receives a cross and every “i” a 
t ; 
And rules of composition are observed with nicest care, 
While the very best of grammar is apparent everywhere. 
But, ah! no other so a father's heart delights 
As that of tangled traceries—the note the baby writes: 


GRACE 


When duty’s voice has called us far away from home 
and friends, 

What roy i read the letters which the good wife ever 
sends ! 

Her words are sweet and golden, and there gleams be- 
tween the lines 

A gracious light where she a wreath of love and beauty 


twines. 

And when her kindly sentences are finished, how ‘twill 
cheer 

The wanderer from home to see the note from baby 
dear : 


RRA 


Who @ares to say that babies do not know whereof they 
write ; 

Their meaning shines out warm and clear when love 
directs the sight. . 

In every cabalistic line and angle one can see 

A sweetly mystic prophecy of all that is to be. 

And hope brings to the yearning heart a borrowed touch 
of bliss, 

With dreams of home and Heaven in baby’s note like 
this s 


ESRI 


— fo 


A FLOATING STABLE. 


A HUGE floating stable for the conveyance of horses by 

_@ea is owned by Mr. Pierre Lorillard, the American 

gentleman who has rented Hare Park from the executors 
of the late Duke of Hamilton. 

The building in question has living rooms, stalls, and 
coach-houses, not to mention cowsheds. In order to 
keep the place cool and avoid oscillation, the erection is 
peepelist by two steam-tugs instead of having engines 
on board. 

As Mr. Lorillard is entering horses pretty freely for 
pe races, it is possible he will bring his floating 
stab‘e across to this country. 


—- - ——of2-—___—_ 


WHERE'S THE FALLACY? 


“THERE, Willie,” said the lad’s mother, “is sixpence 
for you. Now, what are zou going to do with it?” 

“Save it to buy fireworks for the fifth of November,” 
ee the boy in a tone whose positiveness was almost 


ant. 
“Why, Willie, hae know you are saving up your 
money to give to the heathen.’ 

“ Y—yes, but the Chinese are heathen, aren't they ?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“And the Chinese make Chinese crackers, don't 
they?” 

“T am told they do.” 

“Well, then, the heathen’ll get my money just the 
game, £0 it’s all right.” 

All rights reserved. ] 


NUNS WHO MEWED. 


_ THERE is a form of sympathy which compels us to 
imitate what we witness in others. This tendency is 
greatly aggravated under certain circumstances, as, for 
instance, when persons are secluded from the domestic 
and social duties of life. 

Thus, a French medical practitioner of high standard 
relates that, in a convent of nuns, one of the fair 
inmates was seized with a strange impulse to mew like 
a cat; and soon the whole sisterhood followed her 
example, and mewed regularly every day for hours 


ther. 

nis diurnal caterwauling astounded the neigh- 
bourhood, and did not cease to scandalise more 
rational Christians, until the nuns were informed that a 
company of soldiers were to surround the convent and 
beat all the holy sisterhood with rods till they promised 
to mew no more—a remedy which would be equally 
serviceable in many other mental epidemics. 
_ Carden relates that, in another nw ,a sister was 
impelled to bite her companions, and this disposition 
also spread among the sisterhood ; but instead of being 
confined to one nunnery it spread from cloister to 
cloister throughout the whale of Europe. 


SWEDEN HAS NO DOCTORS’ BILLS, 


SweDEN has doctors, but no doctors’ bills. If you 
have occasion to call a physician you will find him not 
only skilful in his profession, but a highly educated and 
most honourable gentleman. You will also have another 
proof of the honesty of the Swedes, and their friendly 
confidence in each other. 

Swedish doctors send no bills to their patients. 

What you shall pay your physician is left entirely to 
your own choice. Tie rich pay him liberally, whether 
they have need of his services or not, if he has been once 
retained by them. The poor pay him a small sum, and 
the very poor pay him cies Yet he visits the poor 
as faithfully as he does the rich. ; 

On the last day of the year you put into an envelope, 
addressed to your physician, a sum of money which you 
think not only sufficient to compensate him, but in 
accordance with your own position in life, and inclosing 
your card with the money, send the envelope by a 
servant to your doctor. The servant returns with the 
card of the doctor in a sealed envelope directed to you. 
This shows that he bas received your money, and no 
word about the matter ever passes between you. 

Should you send him nothing, he will come and 

rescribe for you all the next year, and as long as you 
ive, and he is too dignified ever to say a word about it. 


MARTYRS TO DISCIPLINE. 


A GERMAN was boasting in the presence of some 
Russians about the obedience und discipline of the 
German army, citing numerous instances from the war 
between France and Germany. 

“Gentlemen,” replied one of the Russians, “ what 
you say about the discipline in the German army 
amounts to nothing at when compared with what 
occurs continually in the Russian army. But I will 
merely recite one instance of what happened at the 
beginning of the reign of the Tsar Nicholas, when the 
discipline of the Russian army was comparatively lax. 

“At that time, before the telegraph was discovered, 
the Russians used si stations, which were a few 
miles apart. The soldier made a signal, which was re- 
peated by the soldier at the next station, and thus the 
news was conveyed thousands of miles. 

“One day a eoldier at a station near St. Petersburg 
did not see the signal in time, and, dreading the pun- 
ishment that awaited him for negligence, deliberately 
hanged himself on the signal tower The soldier at the 
next station mistook this for a signal, su he deliberately 
but promptly hanged himself also. In consequence of 
the discipline which prevails in the Russian army, next 
day it was discovered that all the soldiers at the signal 
stations from St. Petersburg to Warsaw had hanged 
themselves on their signal towers. Of course, a much 
stricter discipline prevails at present, and ——” 

“That will do,” replied the German, “I give it up.” 
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- ON WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 9, 


We shall publish the First Number of a new 
Weekly Paper, to be called: 


PEARSON’S 


Story Teller. 


It will consist wholly of continued stories. The opening 


chapters of eight entirely new novels will be found in the 
first number. 


- A GRAND OFFER 


TO READERS OF THE 


STORY TELLER. 


———+ @0@—_ —— 


EARSON’S WEEKLY will give, for a period of thirty 
days from October 9, a BEAUTIFUL 3-LIFE-SIZE 
INDIA INK AND CRAYON PORTRAIT FREE to 
anyone who will bring or send them only 5s. and 

four consecutive coupons from THE STORY TELLER. 

These portraits are of the finest artistic merit. They 

are absolutely permanent, being finished by the Air Brush, 
with indelible India Ink, making them more permanent 
than any of the old styles of portraits, and they will last a 
life-time. 


They would cost you, if ordered through 
Artists, from Three to Five Guineas ! 


Have you FATHER, MOTHER, SISTER, BROTHER, 
or CHILD'S photo that you wish enlarged— perhaps some 
dear one who has passed away, whose likeness is now 
fading, and should be preserved before it is too late. Woe 
will enlarge and copy it into a beautiful portrait for 
you. Remember these portraits are Absolutely Free 80 far 
as we are concerned. 


HOW CAN WE DO THIS? 


We will tell you. We wish THE STORY TELLER to 
have a very large circulation such as it deserves. We know 
of no method whereby we can serve our subscribers better, 
and which will prove more popular, than by making tho 
offer we now do. We expect to make many thousands 
of portraits. 


SHALL WE MAKE YOURS? 


You will get an unheard-of bargain by availing yourself 
of this grand offer, and we are glad to be able to give it to 
you. We can copy from any. photos., large or small, tin- 
types, or any kind of glass picture. We copy all pictures 
Dust style—head and shoulders only. 

When Sending an Order, inclose the picture you want 
copied in an envelope, one piace your name and address on 
the back of the picture, and send the 5s. and four consccu- 
tive coupons from THE STORY TELLER to our paper, and 
you will receive the portrait copied for you as soon as 


possible. Have no fear of losing your small picture. It 


will be returned in as good order as received. 


oe 


An example of the portrait we offer to give you can be 
seen at the Offices of P.W. 


Address :—PORTRAITS, 
Pearson’s Weekly Bidgs., Henrietta St., London, W.C. 


The man who would ask for more than the thirty-two pages of SHORT STORIES he gets for his penny would be nothing less than & glutton. 


aa she may discover what a wretch I am—what 
a ite. 
It is that which causes me to start up suddenly from my 


great y 

brow, and to cry out in am agony of alarm. For I fancy 
that she has learned, and that her love has turned to the 
tatred that I deserve. 

It is only since we have come to Paris that I have been 
so disturbed. And yet I cannot induce her to leave. Sha 
wishes me to consult Dr. Duphot, the nerve specialist. 
Duphot of all men! I have offered to see Loubrien, Dupuy, 
Faure-Miller, or any one of a dozen others, but she will be 
content with no one but . His reputation is the 
hizhest, she declares. Why not go to the best? Why not, 
\ndeed P 

e ° e ° e e 


To-day I passed the little shop in the Rue Richelien 
whore I bought the pistol. I had no need to go that way, 
Wut some unknown, unexplained power drew me there. 
Before I realised whither I was walking I was standi: 
before the quaint window with its display of firearms. 
was staring at the very counterpart of the weapon that I 
purchased there not a twelvemonth ago—a revolver with 
ivory handle, silver-mounted, that shoots tiny bullets from 
curious little pin-cartridges. I hurried on, possessed of a 
nervous terror that the shopk had seen me and was 
{following me, and it was not until I had reached the junction 
ot the Boulevard des Italiens and the Boulevard Montmartre, 
fing. bad sprung into a fiacre, that I breathed a sigh of 
relief. 

The cocher wore a green coat with two shining nickel 
buttons at the back, and upon the two nickel buttons I fixed 
iy oyes. As I looked, the nickel buttons seemed to grow, 
to expand, until they became one great mirror; and in the 
inirror I saw, as on a stage, acted over.and over again, the 
tragedy of my life which I now tell. 

e e e * ® e 

The restless activity, the excitement, the strain of a day 
of panic in Capel Court. And in contrast, Donald Grant, at 
his desk calmly rending letters and translating them from 
German, Dutch, French, Italian, into understandable 
English. There was never a nobler, greater-hcarted fellow 
than this. Big asan ox, with the tenderness of a woman. 
In his hand he held a glass of powerful magnifying quality. 


EK Si - 


“Tt is not the oculist,” this Fionchman had said, “ it is 
the pal ane It is the nerve that is affected. Duphot 
will mend nerve.” 

We took apartments in the Rue do l’Echelle, that we 
ck, be near this great man, whose offices were in the Ruo 
de Rivoli, facing the gardens of the Tuilleries. Du at 
our first interviow, was most encouraging. It woul not be 
difficult, he thought, to starve off the fatty accumulation 
that undoubtedly caused the trouble. : 

But a mouth sped by without a sign of improvement. 
Then there was a consultation—Duphot and the grent 
French oculist, Valérien. For an hour they examined, 
chatted together, discussed, and at the end—but one 
word from Duphot, with a shrug of the shoulders, and a 
gesture with palms towards us and fingers down. The 
one word was: 

“ Useless!” 

e © ° e ® 


Grant heard the word, though the gesture, which was 
even more expressive, was lost. I think he must have 
expected it. At least, he gave no sign, and yet to him it 
meant so much. . 

Once back in our fs rep eos he sat for a en | time in 
uttersilence. The twilight deepened into dusk, and I lighted 
the candles. I could not bring myself to break upon his 
reverie. I tried to put myself in his place, and to imagine 
the depth of the despair that must his. I, too, sat in 
silence—thinking, planning, wondering. This was the end. 
His money, I knew, was nearly pxhausted. I was curious 
as to what he would do on his return to oe There 
was but one course open to him—to become dependent on 
his sisters, His marriage with Eleanor was now out of the 
question, and yet I felt sure that while he lived she would 
wed no one else. 

While he lived ! The thought shaped itself into words, 
and the words thundered against my brain. There was 
another course, after all. Of what use was he in the world ? 
Why should he continue to exist only to bea drag upon 
others—a continual trial to those he loved best, as well as to 

1 himself ? 

A gust of wind from one of the open windows extinguished 

the candles with one puff. At the same moment Grant 


spoke. 
“ Manton,” he said, in a strangely calm voice, “I have 


For months his eyes had given him trouble, and yet he | been thinking of the future. If you were in my position 


Dt 


“| shall keep on until the end.” 

Ho had consulted oculists by the score. From each he 
had received the same answer. There was a fatty growth 
on the optical nerve, and there was absolutely no cure. He 
had two sisters younger than himself. When his father 
died the fortuno that he left—a paltry £10,000—he directed 
ly will should be equally divided between his three 
children. But Donald renounced his portion for the benefit 
of his sisters. He was making an excellent income. He 
could work, he asserted. His sisters needed the money. 
It was little enough for them, even with his sharo included. 

The day of excitement was nearly ended. It lacked only 
five minutes of the magical hour of three. Holders were 
throwing over their stocks for whatever they would bring. 
Prices were falling, ins were being wiped out as by the 
breath of a hurricane. And in the midst of this Donald 

Grant came groping his way across the office, bumping 
against customers, stumbli over chairs, colliding with 
tables. I spoke his name and he stood beside me. 

« All is dark,” he said, in alow voice, that no one but I 
should hear. ‘“ My God! Manton, I am blind.” 

The words I can never forget, nor the tone. Combined 
they were the essence of despair. 

ry ° ry ° e ° ° 

Grant was to be married. Eleanor had promised 
to become his wife months before his affliction gave its 
first token. F his ultimate blindness he had 
pleaded with her to release him ; but she loved him too well, 
and would gladly have shared his lot with him, even though 
she knew that it meant life-long poverty. rl 

“ Go to her,” he said to me afternoon, when I had 
taken him home in a cab, through streets that were glaring 
under the bright May sunshine that could not pierce the 
lowered veil of his vision. “Go to her, and break the news 
as gently as you can, old man.” 

I had never met her until then. Would to heaven he 
had sent a different messenger! The moment she came 
into the room my being thrilled under the spell of her 
presence. I had never seen a woman that was capable of 
exerting such an influence over me. -To some men may 
not appear beautiful. To me she is the embodiment of the 
divinest charms. From the instant that I saw her I knew 
that I was her slave. It was not alone her physical charm, 
but her character, which I read at a glance, even before she 
had indicated the nobility that she — the courage, 
the devotion, the true womanliness of her nature. 

told her plainly the condition of affairs. 

“I will go to him,” she said calmly. And we went back 

er, 

“If there is a man in the world that can cure you,” she 
said, with an intonation of command that I felt would 
brook no denial, “he must be found. Turn everything that 
you possess into money. See the foremost oculiste of the 


yefused to forsake his work for the rest that he so much what would you do? © 


The room was in darkness, save for a ray of light that 


eeded. : ° 
“There are those for whom I must carn,” he said to me; | shot across the street from an opposite window and fell 


weirdly upon the speaker's face, with its open, staring, 
sightless eyes. 

I eprang up, startled at the combination of sight and 
sound—the sudden going out of the candles, the voice, the 
words, the spectacle of the illwninated face in the 
darkness. 


“ _ would you do?” he repeated. “What would 
you do?” = 
For a moment my to! refused to utter the words that 
I sent to it—words born more of a sclfish passion to have 
this rival out of my way than of any real sympathy for the 
dire distress of his situation. And then, trembling with a 
strange emotion, I heard myself saying, without realising 
fully that it was I that was speaking : 
«T should put a bullet into my brain, Donald. It would 
be for the best.” 


I walked out into the street looking for a place where 
firearms were sold, He had asked me asa favour to buy 
him a pistol. 

“ You are right,” he said ; “it is best.” 

I turned first one corner and then another. I crossed the 
broad Avenue de l’Opéra, with its long double row of street 
lamps ; I entered the narrow Rue Richelieu, looking sharply 
on either side for a gaunmaker’s shop; and then, suddenly, 
I came upon that quaint little window with its display of 
revolvers and dueling — 

The dealer loaded the weapon for me with the funny 
little pin-cartridges. He placed it in a box and I sallied 
forth again with the box in my hand. I retraced my stepe 
to our apartments in the Rue de 1’Echelle. 

Grant was sitting as I had left him, the light from the 

ite window on his face. I touched his hand with 
| the box and his fingers closed over it greedily. 

“To-morrow,” he said, in that same calm voice that was 
in contrast with his action, “ you will find that I have gone. 
Itis best, Manton. It is best.” 

I pressed his hand without a word, and went out into the 
street again. All night I wandered to and fro. I crossed 
and recrossed the bridge that 8 the Seine. I traversed 
the Boulevards from end to end. I sat for an hour at the 
front of one of the monuments that stand like sentinels round 
the Place de la Concorde, and at daybreak I returned to the 
Bue de 1’Echelle. 

The concierge met me at the door. 

“ Your friend, monsieur,” he said, “ your poor friend, he 
is dead, monsieur, with a bullet in his brain. 

e* . @ e e ® e 


It was for his sake that she married me. I had been so 
kind to him, she said, that she could not refuse m ing. 
I had been such a friend to him, when he n frien 
most. I had cheered him, she knew, when he was most 


iteelf. No wordot 
intention when 


Ah, how EF must have 


buttons once more, and they andthe green 

down from the box of the fiacre. I straighten 
smothered cry, and look about me. 

are in the Rue de Rivoli, drawn up beside the curb 


aa ee. . 
. Dup A ademirge er, os, 
“Dr. Duphot’s!” I repeat. “W y . Duphot’s ?” 

“It was here that monsieur to be driven,” he 
explains. Can it be ible that I gave the order? I cin 
evertheless, I get out of the carrie 

i stairs to Duphot’s consult:i. 

i ina dream. His fa fetitnge to 8 ey os 
enter, and I stand waiting until he have finished. 
Presently I an TaN — and aoe of the ae 
tion. I am shi from them @ screen. Thi: 

ke ee : 


a whole sen- 
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tence and I 

“Yes, yes,” I hear him say. It is the doctor that is 
speaking. “I remember the case very well indeed. It war 
very sad—very ead. And his friend. It is not every fricnd 
that would do so much. You recall the suicide, Madame! 
Did you ever happen to think how M. Grant yot that 

istol? No! Of course not. He was blind, you know. 
He could not go about alone. Well, I investigate. 1 
found his friend, M. Manton—there are few friends like 
that, Madame—he bought the pistol for M. Grant. Only 
the night before——” 

There is a sudden rustle of skirts, and then, before I cin 
realise what is happening, I see the lady with whom Duph: » 
is speaking totter and fi Instinctively I rush forwar. 

“Stay, one moment,” says the doctor excitedly, witlunt 
so much as a look in my direction. “I will get some 
water.” 

A glance at the prostrate figure. It is but ‘a ‘glance. a 
glimpse. But it is enough. My wife—Eleanor—]: :.., 
listening to that tale ; listening to that one story that not 
for millions would I have had her hear. 

Before Duphot can return I am gone, leaving her as lv 
fell. It is not far to that gunmaker’s shop in the Riv 
Richelieu, and I am a rapid walker. - There is'a toy tive 
in the window that I have taken a fancy to. A toy with ar 
ivory handle and silver mountings, that shoots tiny bullets 
from curious little pin-cartridges. 


a fe 
HOW TO CHECK A SNEEZE. 


Ir is not usually supposed that any exercise of tl:c 
will power can ternal efficient in cies a couch 
or a sneeze, but Dr. Brown Sequard, in one of lis 
lectures, says on the subject: “ Sneezing can be stoppei! 
by pressing on the nerve of the lips in the neighbourhov 
oF the nose. Coughing may be stopped by slight 

ressure in front of theear. This will also st» 
Eissoaghings Pressing very hard on the top of tic 
mouth is also a means of stopping coughing ; and many 
say the will alone has immense power.’ 

There are various other tions associated with 
breathing which can be stopped by the same mechanixm 
that stops the heart’s action. In spasm of the glotti-, 
which is a terrible thing in children, and also in 
whooping cough, it is possible to afford relief by throwi:::: 
cold water on the feet, or by tickling the soles of tliv 
feet, which produces laughter, and at the same tii 
arrests the spasm almost at once. 

I would not say that we can always prevent coughin:: 
by our will, but in many instances these things am: 
possible; and if you remember that in bronchitis and 
pneumonia, or any acute affection of the lungs, hackin: 
or coughing greatly increases the trouble at times, you 
can easily see how importunt it is for the patient tu ty 
to avoid coughing as best he can. 


An Irishman returning home late one night in a stute 
of conviviality was clutching at some railings for 
support, when he was accosted by “a gentleman in 
blue” with a desire to “move on, please.” “ Arrah:” 
saye Pat, “out av the way. Don't ye interrupt a 
gintleman playin’ the harp.” 


sto 


“ HarxKaway is a fearful man in his prejudices. You 
mer how he hates Bronson ?” ; 

“ es.” 

“Well, just to humiliate Bronson, he bought two 
whole rows of the best seats in the house at the first 
performance of Bronson’s play and destroyed tlic 
tickets. The consequence was those seats were vacint 
all the evening, and everybody said Bronson's poj"'- 
larity was on the wane.” 


He was a retired tallow chandler, who had madc his 
pile, and was showing his guests his sumptuously fitte- 
up library. 

“'There’s a fine collection of books,” he said, with 
pride, “classics, Jan guages, literature, histo a 

“ Have you ‘Grote's History of Greece,’ Mr. Dipt*” 
terrupted a gentleman, who was examining the 
historical shelf. 

“No, gir,” responded the host stiffly, “I ain't got any 
books relating to the chandlery business here.” 


A good story, did you say? Yes, indeed, eight good stories ean be read by buying PEARSON’S STORY TELLER (published Octoter 9th). 


. _.WEEK ENDING 
Ocroser 12, 1895. 


WHAT IT COSTS TO ENTERTAIN 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


THE small circle of friends with whom H.R.H. is on 
sufficient terms of intimacy to visit at their houses from 
time to time are all well aware that there is nothing 
he dislikes more than unnecessary ostentation or display. 

The Prince is, as is well-known, an enthusiastic sports- 
man. In his younsee 
hounds, and now t 
to be, his favourite sport is shooting. 

That he is an excellent shot is no secret, and like most 
other keen sportsmen, he likes to have a good day's sport 

rovided for him, so that one of the minor anxieties of 
those who have the honour of entertaining him is to see 
that everything in this direction is carefully arranged 
beforehand—viz., a geod stock of game, a well drilled 
army of gamekeepers and beatérs, and no effort or 
expense spared to make the day a success in every way. 
‘om the multifarious extent of his engagements the 
Prince usually selects the latter end of the week for 
ying semi-private visits, and the first night is generally 
evoted to a dinner, one of the othera, should his visit 
extend to two or three days, being given over to a ball. 

He is not fond of selling too long over dinner, an 
hour, or an hour and a at the outside, being the 
limit he prefers. After the usual time nt in the 
drawing-room, an adjournment is made to the smoking- 
room, and those who know him best say that it is here 
that he unbends, as it were, more than anywhere else. 

At the covert side, the dinner-table, or ballroom, his 
position compels him to assume a certain frigidity of 
manner, but under the influence of the soothing weed 
the first gentleman in Europe can temporarily divest 
himself of the responsibilities pertaining to his rank, and 
enjoy himself with a freedom which is at other times 
denied to him. 

Although addicted to late hours, he is a very early 
riser, and on the occasion of a big shoot he is often one 
of the first to put in an appearance at the breakfast 
table. During the first meal of the day he seldom 
speaks much. 

Breakfast over, not much time is lost in proceeding to 
the groun? which is to be shot over. Two loaders invari- 
ably are in attendance upon him, and he gives them 
both plenty to do. 

His example of making only a light lunch, and dis- 
countenancing the altogether unnecessary and heavy 
repasts which have of late become the fashion with 
some shooting hosts, has won him golden opinions from 
those who prefer sport to gourmandising. 

When the day is over, and the number of head killed 
has been duly announced, he makes ve for his abstemi- 
ousness at midday by partaking of a hearty five o'clock 
tea, following the custom which obtains in this respect 
at Sandringham. 

His fondness for flowers i» well known, and it isonrecord 
that on the occasion of a ball given in his honour by 
the Duke of Portland at Welbeck Abbey the roses 
alone in the underground ballroom represented an 
outlay of no leas than £4,000, and the illuminations 
nearly as much more. ° 

It is computed that to entertain His Royal Highness 
in a suitable manner for one week involves an outlay of 
not less than £5,000. The few individuals who are 
fortunate enough to enjoy the privilege would doubt- 
less be quite willing to expend very considerably more 
rather than forego the honour his presence confers 
upon them. 


days he was a very fair rider to 
he is no longer so agile as he used 
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MANKIND may now be divided into those who ride 
Vicycles and those who dodge them. 


—__~»j—<__ 

Mrs. Kipsy (to her small son): “ Well, John, what's 
the matter?” 

Johnny : “Sister says that she’s an advanced woman 
ann I've got to watch the dolls while she sails ny toy 

at!” 

—— 

LaNDLADY : “ That new lodger needn't try to make me 
think he’s a bachelor. He's either married or a 
widower.” 

Millings : “ How can you tell?” 

Landlady: “ He always turns his back to me when he 
opens his pocket-book to pay his board.” 


ee 


“T’vE often heard,” said Mra. Torkin: 
bat any money in literature, and now 
of it.” 

“ How P ” inquired the caller. 

“Charley never seems to have a penny since he got 
acquain' with some of these gentlemen who make 


books 


n, “ that there 
am convinced 
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Brown strolls into his friend Black's office : 

Brown : “ Hullo, your lady typewriter’s away, I see.” 

Black: “Oh, yes. She wasn't a bit of good—couldn't 
spell at all.” 

Brown : “Was she angry when you told her she'd 
eras 

: “Nota bit. I told her that she was so prett 

se the = couldn’t get on with their work for 


It’s all very well to talk about encouraging the science of mini readin 
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TRICKS OF JOCKEYS. 


_ “Ripin@ backwards,” or “cross motion,” of all the 
jockey’s tricks, is the most effective, and at the same 
time the most difficult of detection. It is a simple trick, 
consisting simply of throwing the motion of the body 
out of time with that of the horse. The result is that 
the speed of the horse is materially lessewed. 

On the other hand, when a jockey wants to win, he 
‘takes the motion ” of the horse, and by the sway of his 
body helps to lift him at every bound. 

Another trick practised by jockeys is called the “leg 
lock,” and when cautiously applied, has more to do with 
the result of the race than the uninitiated may think. 

In effect, it is one jockey holding another back, and 
this is done by means of the “leg lock.” Two horses 
are leading the field, one perhaps only a neck ahead of 
the other. 

As they come into the straight they are running close 
together. The jockey leading sees his chance, and draws 
closer to his opponent, until the horses almost touch. 
He lets the second gain on him until the leg of his 
opponent touches hia leg from: behind. 

his is just what the little rascal wants. Let his 
opponent win if he can. Every lunge of the second horse 
pushes the first one ahead, tiring itself, and easing the 
ight of the other until the final spurt, when the horse, 
thus aided, easily comes in the winner. 


ee 
FURROWED FACES. 


AN Italian, Dr. Ottolenghi, has investigated the 
wrinkles on the faces of two hundred criminals as 
compared with two hundred ordinary people. He finds 
that they are much more frequent and much more 
marked in the criminal than in the non-criminal; and 
this must have struck many persons who have seen 
a large number of criminals or photographs of 
criminals. 

The relative frequency is especially marked in the 
cheek bone and genio-mental wrinkles, while the fore- 
heads too of youthful criminals, even when the face is 
in a state of repose, sometimes present a curiously 
marked and scored appearance. The precocity of these 
wrinkles is worthy of note. 

“We found young criminals of fourteen,” Ottolenghi 
tells us in his experiences, “with wrinkles more 
evident and marked than are met with in many men 
above thirty. It is these precocious wrinkles which 
give to Laiten 4 criminals that aspect of premature 
virility which Lombroso and Marro have already 
noticed. 

“It is worthy of note,” he remarks also, “that the 
part of the face which, by the prevalence of wrinkles, 
shows more active expression in criminals as in other 
degenerate persons, is that corresponding to the region 
of the nose and mouth—that is to say, the less 
contemplative, more material, part of the face; and, 
in fact, we see that, with the exception of some 
murderers. who have a surly look and corrugated 
forehead, the typical gaol-bird presents habitually in 
the more rational and contemplative part of his face 
the least degree of active expression, this corresponding 
to his limited moral sensibility.” 


ee ees 
FOR HIS FATHER’S SAKE. 


A youna law student, some years ago, came up to 
London, furnished with letters of introduction to several 
eminent men, both in and out of the profession. Among 
the former was Samuel Warren, the author of ‘“ Ten 
Thousand a Year.” Upon him the young student called, 
and he was very cordially received. After some general 
conversation on the youth’s prospects, allusion was made 
to the letter of introduction. 

“Your father,” said Mr. Warren, “ was avery dear 
and valued friend of mine, and for his sake I am going 
to do for you @ thing which I should do for few other 
people in ihe world.” 

The young student's heart leapt within him at the 
idea of obtaining the interest of so powerful a patron as 
the famous author. 

“Come with me a moment,” said the t man, and he 
led the way into an inner room. aving carefully 
closed the door behind him, he turned once more to his 
young protégé and said: “ Now, remember, I do this for 
your father's sake, and I can assure you there are very 
few people in the world for whom I would do so much.” 

aged impressed, the young man looked on in silence 
as Mr. Warren took from his pocket a bunch of keys, 
and, selecting one, proceeded to unlock a venerable- 
looking desk. 

He turned the key, but before lifting the lid he once 
more addressed himself to the young student : 

“ Now, remember, this is a thing I do for your father's 
sake, and which I have done for very few people besides 
yourself.” 

The awe-stricken youth waited in mute expectancy for 
this mysterious token of friendship. At last the lid was 
solemnly lifted. the youth was bidden to draw near, and 
Mr. Samuel Warren, raising a bundle of soiled 
manuscripts, said : 

“There! you see before you the original manuscript 
of ‘Ten Thousand a Year’! ” 
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UP IN THE COLD SKY. 


_ One of the most daring balloon ascents, made in tho 
interests of science, was successfully accomplished by 
Dr. Berson, of Stassfurt, a few years ago. His mission 
was to test the effect of a high altitude on the hursn 
body. 

At the time of bia ascent, at 10.50 in the morning, the 
air in general was foggy, and thick flocks of small clouds 
hid the earth from time to time. At first the tempera. 
ture rose. At a height of 1,600 yards it was more thiv1 
5 degrees centigrade above zero. 

Dr. Berson made double notes of the readings of th.) 
instruments, cast a glance at the balloon and its ropes, 
looked down at the earth, and 
threw out two sacks of ballast. 
At twelve o'clock. one hour and 
a half after the start, he began, 
at a height of 7,450 yards, and 
a temperature of 29 d 
below zero, to breathe artificial 
oxyyen from the bags he had with oe: 
him, and with excellent effect. YO 
Half an hour later the bold 
aeronaut had out-passed 8,700 
yards, at a temperature of 
39 degrees below zero. He was 
now higher than he had been in 
the preceding May, when his greatest altitude had Ix en 
8,600 yards, and this time he felt. much better than then. 

He now never dared to cease breathing the bags of 
oxygen, except for a few seconds at a time, and dwing 
those brief pauses he felt dizzy and dangerously weak. 
But while continuing the artificial breathing he con- 
stantly and with comparative ease fulfilled all necessary 
work. Only once did his eyes close in spite of himself, 
but the next moment he roused himself with an effcrt. 
His voice in the rarefied air sounded strangely muffled. 

When at the height of 8,800 yards he had alread 
rieen higher than Glaisher when the latter aeronaut tou 
his last note of the temperature. At the height of 
8,900 yards Dr. Berson thought of the two French 
scientists who had died at that height. At about 1.225 
yards Berson reached the greatest height arrived at by 
Glaisher on September 5th, 1862, when the latter fainted 
away, only to awake after his companions had stopped 
the balloon from rising any higher. But Dr. Berson, 
after momentary examination of his own strength and 
his provision of ballast, ventured to rise higher. 

The temperature already sunk to 42 degress 
below zero C. At the height of 9,800 yards his balloon 
passed through and above the thin stratum of high 
cirrus clouds which Re had 
noticed far up in the sky at 
his start. The veil-like 
stratum consisted not of ice 
crystals, but of well-formed 
small snowflakes. 

At 12.45 p.m., two hours 
and a quarter after the start, 
he reached a height of 
9,925 yards. The thermo- 
meter stood at 47.9 degrees 
below zero. Even the quick- 
silver in the barometer had 
cooled to 29 degrees, and the 
ray thermometer, in full sun- 
shine, indicated only 23.8 
degrees. The balloon now 
stopped. There were only 
- six lace and one small sacks 
of ballast left, which were necessary for descending and 
landing. 

The balloon stood above the thin snow clouds ina 
clear sky which stretched fuintly blue above. Dr. Ber- 
son felt so well that he could certainly have risen 
another 1,000 yards. But he could not have done so 
without risking the whole of his successful journey. At 
this immense height—9,925 yards—he felt much better 
than 4 short time before. Dr. Berson opened the gas 
valve now and then, and the Phenix gradually des- 
cended till at the height of 8,200 yards it stopped and 
again began to rise. Another pull at the valve caused it 
to descend again, and at length he reached the carth in 
safety. 
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HE blew into his gun to see 
If loading up it needed ; 

The jury to a man agree 
The gun blew after he did. 
———— 


JupDGE (gravely): “The prosecutor swears that you 
hit him upon the nose. Have you any denial to 
make ?” 

Defendant (stoutly) : “ Yis, yer haner; Oi hit him but 
wanst upon th’ nose. Th’ sicond toime Oi bit him 
where his nose hod bin.” 

ry 

“ SLEEP P ” responded the large, good-natured man, to 
a question his fellow-traveller had put to him—“ sleep P 
I sleep all night like a baby.” 

“Whose baby?” queried a harassed-looking young 
fellow, with a strange glitter in his eyes. ‘“ Whose baby, 
I say P” he repeated fiercely. 

They did not comprehend that he had been a father 
less than a year. 


é. The thing that should really be encouraged 
ng. 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 


2677. At which Period in the es oa 
has the Failure of an Heir to Crown 
most Likely? 

When the thirteenth oot about five years old 

aa ee no ge ir ag = aoe 
. witnessed the prospective and seeming! 

ac extinction of the Norman line. He al 
Soar sons. His eldest, onm died six ycars before 
him without issue. His third son, Geoffrey, died three 
years before him, ering one son, Arthur of Brittany, 
and at his death in 1189 Richard was unmarried, and 
John had no children. Richard succeeded him, and 
died without issue; John came to the throne, and, 
though childless himself, murdered his nephew. He 
was now absolutely the last of the direct Norman line. 
In the year of his father's death, 1189, he divorced his 
first wife, Hawisia of Gloucester. His second wife was 
Isabella of uléme, but he had no child till 1207, 
when Henry III. was born. Thus the possibilities of 
direct heirship to the throne were, previous to the birth 
of Henry III., narrowed down to a single life. 


2679. The Component Parts of Milk are Colcurless. Why, 
then, is the Fluid White? 


Milk consists of minute globules of fat floating in a 
transparent liquid. The globules are themselves trans- 
parent, and each of them is contained in a thin trans- 
parent membrane. The white appearance of the milk 
ja due to the fat globules. The side of the globule 
facing the light acta as a convex mirror, and reflects the 
light to the eye of the beholder. The whiteness of 
milk is thus due to a cause similar to the whiteness of 
cloud. When the milk is allowed to stand undisturbed 
for a few hours, the ter Bs of the fatty matter 
rises to the surface. and forms the layer which constitutes 
the cream. Hence the cream is more canaely sia than 
the milk, while the skim milk which remains below is only 
faintly white, or even bluish-white. The blue tinge is 
due to the greater distance of the globules from each 
other. There is thus plenty of room fora great number 
of reflections from globule to globule. The blue rays of 
the spectrum are those which are most strongly refracted, 
and, therefore, they are most frequently reflected, and in 
passing through the thin milk they predominate over 
the other tints. 


2680. Of which Civilised Country is the Past History most 
Obscure? 


Russia, which country, prior to the Chronicles of 
Nestor (supposed to have died 1114), had no pretensions 
to a history, and the earliest accounte of which are only 
to be gleaned from legends, poems, romantic stories, 
und sagas, none of them so much as committed to 
writing until about the year 1056. The derivation 
of its name even has always been, and still is to some 
extent, a matter of doubt, whilst of the chief towns, 
Novgorod and Keif, connected with its early traditions, 
the site of the former has never been located, and the 
latter has ever been shrouded in mystery. The main 
thread of its dary history, too, only commences in 
862, and its chief characters—the!brothers Rurik, Sineus, 
and Truvor—weuld appear, in the main, to be the off- 
spring of poetic fancy. The subsequent history, too, 
which follows the proceedings of Igor, son of Rurik; of 
his son Sviatoslalt, , and of his grandson Valdimar, is 
obscured with romantic and e: rated conceptions. 
In fact (the Nestor Chronicles and others notwithstand- 
ing), it is not until the time of Ivan III. (1462-1505) 
that the historian begs to touch upon firm ground. 
The first legal code of Russia, the a of 
Yaroslaff, son of Valdimar, was only published as late 
as the twelfth century. 
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1812-15 the world witnessed the 
was at war 


Switzerland ; United States of 


America were at war 
with land a t the question of blockade, and the 
right England to search neutral ships. This was 


ended in 1814 by the treaty of Ghen ; the South 
American States were at war with Spain, trying to free 
themselves from the Spanish yoke. Russia was at war 
with Turkey; England was at war in India, and China 
was en in conquering Cochin-China, Thibet, Ton- 
quin, and Corea. 


2681. Would Compulsory Military Service be Boneficial 
to this Country ? 


If we take the word conscription in ite Continental 
sense, the question may be at once dismissed, aon 
because sak conscription would be a social, politi 
and economical impossibility for us. But in a modified 
form it would be distinctly beneficial both to the nation 
and the individual. Under the powers of the Militia Act, 
which, though practically a dead letter, is re-inacted 
every year, an legalises universal compulsory military 
service, the Admiralty and the War Office might compel 
the service of every able-bodied youth and man who was 
nmable to show that he was engaged in labour profitable 
to himeelf and productive to the State. This would 
remove large numbers of boys and youths from the most 

rnicious surroundings, and them at the 

ginni of an honourable, useful, and healthy 
career. It would be cheaper to the nation than main- 
taining an army of crimi and paupers, and it would 
go far to solve the problem of the unemployed. We 
can hardly believe that it would deteriorate either of the 
Services when we remember that the most glorious 
victories of the British navy were won “ crews 
collected to a great extent by the press gang. It would 
give us soldiers and sailors where we now have loafers, 
oe and potential, or actual criminals. It would 

leave those who are self-supporting free to join the 

volunteer force, while in army and navy it would be 
both easy and just to make the road to promotion 
shorter for those who bl -laerai joined the colours 
than for those compulsorily recruited. 


2687, Has the Bank of England ever had the Brokers in? 


Yes. In the early sixties the Bank of England lost a 


certain lawsuit, and the usual Order of Court for pay- 
ment of the coste was issued. The managing clerk to 
the solicitors on the other side either had a 


pruige against the Bank or its solicitors, or else thought 
t he 


would have a joke at their expense, so, ins of 
Secigee the order to the solicitors, he took it to the 
Bank and demanded payment at the counter. He was, 
of course referred to the solicitors. He then went out 
into the street and brought in a broker, who promptly 
ut a man in possession. Of course, it was not long 
Tofors he was paid out, but for all that the managing 
clerk was able to boast afterwards 


England. 


2690. Does History Support the Saying, i‘ There Never 


was a War or a Bad ? 


Certainly not. All wars waged for freedom, whether 


national or religious, and all armed resistance to the 
encroachments of must be called good, since 
they call forth the highest attributes of humanity, and 
develop them as nothing else could. Of these, the wars 
which resulted in the foundation of the Dutch Republic 
are, perhaps, the finest example. So, too, any peace 
which is purchased at the price of individual or national 
honour must be antennal bad. The Treaty of Dover 
between Charles II. and Louis XIV., the peace of 
Berwick between Charles I. and the Scots, and the 
Convention of Cintra in the Peninsular War, are quite 
sufficient to prove that a dishonourable peace say be a 
great deal worse than honourable war. 
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that he was the only 
man who had ever put the brokers into the Bank of 


*, - 


world-famed beauty Helen was the cause of the 
The fr: 


most memorable war in . Homer 
relates the story in the “ Iliad,” and tells w, when 
Paris had awarded the palm of to Aphrodite, 


Daeg, Helen. 
The de’ of the war are ded in myths, but it is 
probable that the Siege of Troy lasted about eleven 
ears. To come down to comparatively modern times, 
lorence, at one time the centre of civilisation, was 
completely prostrated by the Civil War, having an 
eq romantic origin. A noble youth of Florence, 
leat Shears de Buondelmonte, was engaged to marry 
a lady of the house of Amidei, but deserted her, and 
allied himself to a Donati. He was attacked and killed 
by the Amidei and Uberti, and “The death of Messer 
Hoondelmnabe was the occasion and beginning of the 
accursed parties of Guelfs and Ghibellines in Florence.” 


2685. Is it True that Muscular Power can be Largely 
Increased by Mental Concentration on a Given 
Effort ? 


Yes. The history of warfare teems with proofs of 
this. Soldiers and sailors, under the stimulus of the 
mental concentration arising out of peril or intense 
desire to perform a given action, again and again 
achieve feate of strength and endurance of which in a 
cooler moment they would have been quite incapable. 
Professor Carpenter, in his work on Mental Physiology, 

ives some striking proofs of increased muscular power 
under the influence of naturally or artificially induced 
mental stimulus. For instance, he tells of an old, weak 
woman who, when startled by an alarm of fire, carried 
down stairs unaided a box which it took two men to take 
up again. He ulso states that he saw a man, naturally 
so weak that he could not lift a weight of twenty pounds 
with both hands, lift it under the influence of hypnotic 

ion with his little finger, and swing it round his 
head. He also saw the same man lift a twenty-eight 
and weight as high as his knee on his bent fore- 
Anger. There are alan on record many instances of 
invalids, and even lytics, who have exerted abnormal 
strength under impulse of powerful excitement 
arising from intense mental concentration. on a given 
subject. Lustly, nearly ala ee pauses before making 
a { muse effort, and this is done not only to 
collect the physical forces, but also to concentrate the 
attention on what is to be done. 


2686. On how many Occasions have Three or More 
Future Sovereigns of England Met Together ? 


Although definite records of such meetings are lack- 
ing, there can be no reasonable doubt that they must 
have happened a good many times. For instance, when 
Harold visited the court of William of Normandy it 
is reasonable to suppose that these two future Kings of 
England would more than once meet in the presence of 
the child who was afterwards to be William Rufus. 
When Edward VI. was baptised, his sisters, Elizabeth 
and Mary, would both be present, and the brothers and 
sisters must have met subsequently. When William of 
Orange married Mary, James IL, that was to be, and 
Anne would be present, and we know, on the authority 
of Evelyn, that William and _ were present shortly 
after the ball at Whitehall when James and Anne must 
have been among the ipo pen Queen Victoria was born 
a year before the death of George III., and it is difficult 
to suppose that George IV. and William IV. never found 
themselves together in the same room as the infant 
daughter of the Duke of Kent. It is possible, though 
not very probable, that during the reign of He: % 
those who were to reign as Edward IV., Richard III., 
and Henry VII. may have met, though there is no 
specific record of their having done so. 


CONDITIONS. 


TYe shall be glad to receive replies to 
of the questions asked here from our readers. 
uch reply must bear the writer’s nume and 
culdress. We shall print the best reply to 
each question, and 8i pay 
printed at our ordinary rate 
column. The same reader may se 
to any number of queries. Envelopes should 
be marked “ Replies,” in the top left-hand 
corner, and answers to the questions in any 
issue of the paper must reach us by first post 
on the Tuesday of the week following that 
for which the paper is dated. P 
will o be for replies published, 
on which replies are based must 
be given. Half-a-crown will be paid on pub- 
licatton received which 


QUESTIONS. 


2711. Which end of a boat turns when she answers to 
the rudder ? 


2712. When did it first become the fashion to go out 
of town at a certain season P 


2713. Given a comet passing the earth at a greater 
speed than light travels at, what would it look like? 

2714. Which is the first precious stone to which we 
have an authentic account ? 

2715. Are there any instances of -population i 
the animal world ? x eae alin 

2716. Is there any reason to believe that fish can 
communicate ideas to each other P 

2717. What amount of force is usually exerted in 
chewing food ? ; 

2718. Which is the worst form of drunkenness P 

2719. At which period has the coinage of England 
been most debased Fe = 

2720. Is there any natural connection between music 
and articulate speech P 
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A VAIN SACRIFICE, a complete novel by Mrs. Lovett Cameron, illustrated by J. W. Reading (No. 13 in PEARSON'S LIBRARY) is now on sale. 


CASHIERS WORTH HAYING. 


A breath might blow away. 


If age were always mellow 
And brought no carking care, 
And Time a jolly fellow, 

Would touch us unaware; 
Then down life’s gentle gradient 
We'd glide as light as air— 

age were always mellow 
And brought no carking care. 


If maids would set the fashion 
Never to answer “ Nay,” 

When Love, the tender passicn, 
Spoke in its pleadin way; 

Then thro’ life’s leafy by-ways 
In lovers’ mood we'd stray— 

If maids would set the fashion 
To never answer “ Nay.” 


Sl 
THE CALM BEFORE THE STORMN. 


SEVERAL persons were making purchases in the 
«rocer’s shop on a very stormy day, when an old man, 
with a stick in one hand and a bundle in the cther, 
entered, and asked : 

~ Did any of you drive up here in a cart §” 

* Yes, I did,” replied one man. 

‘Was it an old white horse P” . 

Yes.” 

« And an old woman in the waggon P” 

“ Quite right.” 

* And can she manage that horse P” 

“JT should think she can.” 

“Then it’s all right,” said the man of the stick and 
bundle. “The old horse has run away, and the old 
woman is hanging to the tail-board, shouting “ Murder!” 
with all her might ; but if che can manage him there’s 
no use anybody gettin’ excited over it. What's the 
price of eggs to-day, please ?” 


—_ qs _—_ 
THE DESIRE TO POSSESS RELICS, 


WHENEVER ahy great calamity occurs there is an 
eagerness and desire in the breasts of certain people to 
possess themselves of come memento, in the shape of a 

jiece of wood, stone, or other substance. which has 

ormed a part of something connected with the acci- 
dent or catastrophe. 

At the world-renowned Waxworks in Baker Street, 
although probably the Chamber of Horrors possesses 
the greatest attraction to a large proportion of the 
thousands of visitors week by week, it is safe to say 
that the “relic” division comes in a good second. 

And it is amusing to note the hun look with 
which relic-hunters stand and gaze at the priceless 
articles displayed before their interested gaze. 

Nothing is sacred to the relic hunter. Plymouth 
Rock, upon which the pilgrim fathers stepped when 
they landed in the new world, would soon have been 
carried away piecemeal by curiosity hunters had not an 
order been issued for its protection. 

Westminster Abbey has at all times been a favourite 
hunting ground, and more than one offender has been 
brought to justice for chipping off bite of the stone- 
work of this magnificent ce or some of the monu- 
ments it contains. The stones of Temple Bar would 
never have required removal en bloc had the authorities 
been indulgent enough to allow of their being taken 
away in small quantities, and at one time, judging from 
the number of specimens of Cleopatra’s Needle that 
were on sale at one shilling each, it seemed improbable 
that it would ever occupy its present position on the 
Thames Embankment. 

Enough small pages of the ro 
famous murderer met his doom have before now been 
sold as the genuine article, to set up a marine store 
dealer in a modest way of business, and the relics of 
Waterloo that have been collected and sold—all real, of 
course—would probably suffice to more than fill the 
British Museum. 

Latterly a mania has arisen for obtaining first 

numbers of ne pers. From an editorial point of view 
this has something to commend it. 
, The desire to possess autograph letters of celebrities 
18 reasonable enough, but it is ing the mania to 
rather too t an extreme when fabulous prices are 
paid for locks of hair, and old teeth ! 

_ Judging from the advertisements which from time to 
time appear in certain papers, relic collecting, and 
subsequently selling, must tow very lucrative under- 
taking, and there always seems to be an air of opulence 
about the proprietors of the various “curiosity” estab- 
lishmenta in the veritable relic hunters’ paradise— 
Wardour Street, Soho, 


with which some | 


Ir is a remarkable fact that most of the book-keepers 
and cashiers employed in Japanese business houses are 
Chinamen, who are given preference for such 
positions because of their . 

It is said that a Chinaman will cheat if he gets the 
chance, but if intrusted with money he keeps it safely, 
and if in making a promise he utters the words * Can 
do,” these words are as good as a bond. 

The manager of a Hong Kong bank declared recently 
that after forty years of active business life he had never 
known of a Chinese defaulter. 


——E———EEE 
| THE TRAIN CAME DOWN AGAIN. 


THE first railway ride is naturally a somewhat ex- 
citing experience. At a small station in the North of 


Scotlund an old tleman, carrying a carpet bag and 
aco tenes by an old lady, evidently his wife, entered 
e train. 


It was apparent. from their expression of curiosity, 
mingled with anxiety, that this was their first railway 
journey. The train started, and they both looked 
rly from the window, and as the speed increased, a 
loo of. keener anxiety gathered on the old lady’s face. 

A few minutes later the train ran on to a long ae 
that spanned a valley. With a little shriek the old lady 
clutched her husband's arm, and stared with wide-open 
eyes at the receding earth. 

Meanwhile the train sped onwards, and was soon once 
more on solid earth. e old lady was quick to note 
the change. Her features relaxed, und she sank into 
her seat with the fervent exclamation : 

“Thank goodness, she’s lit again ! ” 


—_—- f= —_ 
WHEELING ON THE PRAIRIES. 


A CANaDIAN cyclist, W. W. Beaton. gives a vivid 
| poe of what riding in the Prairies is like. The chief 
eature. he says, is, of course, the almost total absence of 
' hills. For hundreds, and in certain directions thousands, 
| of miles, the cyclist can spin along the trails without 
encountering any perceptible elevation that will increase 
his work or retard his speed. } 
For the greater part of a Manitoba summer, the trails 
—the old ones upon which Indians have travelled for 
nntold generations, but which are now the generally 
accepted roads of the 
country—are in grand 
condition for cycling. They 
are just as wide as a 
waggon, and the smooth 
surface is composed of a 
very thin layer of soft 
soil that makes one think 
“he is riding over velvet, 
and causes the wheels to 
glide along with no per- 
ceptible noise. 
nder this 
U of loam, which in no way 
impedes the progress of the bicycle, is the regulation 
clay as hard and sinooth as concrete. 
he great and only drawback to cycling on the 
Prairie is that when the wind blows you can ride in only 
one direction. 
—____+t<—____—__ 


sprinkling 


Ciara: “How did you manage to keep your head 
above water so long?” 


| 


1 
| 


| all you get, but for a real 


Mande (who came near being drowned): “I had on | 


a new hat.” 
> f - 


Mistress: “I think you handle those fine china 
dishes very carelessly, Mary.” 

Domestic: “ Don’t worry, mum. They are so light 
that they wouldn’t hurt even if I dropped ‘em on my 
toes, mum.” 


—s fo 


“Isn't this coat too big for mc?” he asked of the 
tailor. 

“It is, sir,” replied the enterprising clothier; “ but I 
; am eee of a phrenoloyist, and I can foresce that 
| it will not be long before you are a big man.” 


—+ 4 


A Last Wisu.—He (trembling): “I have one last 
wi—wish to ask you be—before we part in an—anger 
for ever.” 

She (sobbing) : ** Wha—what is it, Geo—George ?” 
| He: “ Wi—will you—imeet me next Th—Thursday as 
| y—usual P” 

She: “I wi—will, George!” 
Oi 


Boy: “I say, mister, do you exohange books here? 
Man: “ Yes.” 


Boy: “ Well, here’s my dead brother's books, he took | kindly, sir. Mind 


them for prizes in Sunday-school, they're four volumes 
of ‘ The Lives of the Sainte.’ I want to swop them for 
the ‘ Life of Jack Bee ard,’ if you've got it, or 

of Jim Corbett’ or ‘ Johnny Sullivan!"” 


‘ Battles | disappeared ! 


you as much about 
burglary as anyone I know,” remarked an ex-member of 
the detective force, to whon I had applied for informa- 
tion. “He's an old man, and past work now, but he 
was well known to us in his time.” 

The address given me was “down East,” and I had 
some trouble to find the exact spot, and still more the 
individual. At first he was inclined to be suspicious, 
imagining me to te in league with his inveterate enemier, 
the “D's.” (detectives), but after a time he becan': 


8. 

“Was I allays in the burglary line? Well, now, just 
ask yerself the question. Everything must have . 
beginning, and I started at ‘snatching’ when I was 

uite a kid. ‘Snatching,’ saya you; yus, pocket picking, 
they calls it; and it’s a job us takes a lot of training, 
too. Why, I’ve got my old ‘doll’ now as I used to 
practise on. 

“There it is. Look,” pointing to an old suit of clothes 
stuffed with straw, hanging from the soiling To it was 
attached u cylindrical piece of brass, which the old 
fellow wound up with a key, and the effigy began to 
spin round at an alurming pace. “ Now you see the old 
chup as taught me and other kids used to set us on to 
take a handkerchief out of the pockets as it was a-goiny 
round; and, do you know,” with a chuckle, “ there's 
fish-hooks, rusty ‘uns, in every one of them pockets ; 
and if you wasn't handy with yer fingers you very soon 
knew it. 

“T used to be rare smart at it once, but I'm past it 
now. Lor’, what a night for cracking a crib this would 
be,” as the wind howled round the dingy old window 
frames. “ Do I like a windy night for our job? Why, 
of course I do. People don’t take so much notice of 
noises when there is a mee blowing ; they think it is the 


wind as often as not. Not but what they do hear some- 
times, and I have had people call out to me, and have 
answered ‘em back, Pe they have been quite content. 


“Do we use a jemmy much? Not so often as folks 
might think ; a novice may try and force « door that 
way, but the man as knows what he’s about makes for 
a window, especially of a stormy night. You see, we 
stick a lump of cobbler’s wax on the glass with a piece 
of string tied to it, and then cut a square with a 
diamond. The glass don’t fall because of the string. 
You slips yer hand in, pushes back the catch, and there 
you are. 

“ Yus, and what do you think !—a bit of wax was the 
undoing of me once; the blooming tec (detective) as 
had the case, swore that the marks on the wax was the 
same as the lines on my thumb! Did you ever hear 
such nonsense P—yus, I did, I got three years over it. I 
don’t say but what they found a few odd things at my 
place as well, bits of silver as you might say, but the 
wax did it. 

“ Big hauls—yus—we used to get a tidy bit of stuff at 
mes, but the getting rid of it is the job. Oh, yus, we 
could turn it into money right enough, but the price 
was all wrong; why, we used not to get above £8 or £10 
for stuff worth £50 at the least. 

“ Work singlehanded did you say? Well, I have been 
‘on cy Or and been one of a gang. There’s advan- 
tages both ways. When c on yer own, you make 

ig job you want pals. Why, 
I've known a man who never used to ‘ work a job,’ and 
yet he was the boss of the lot of us. You see he was « 
reg’lar toff. Could talk a foreign or two, and 
would put up at a swell hotel on Continent, 
and pass himself off as a diamond merchant. That's 
the way to get a good price, especially for stones 
or jewellery. Women will do almost anything for 
diamonds. Why, I’ve known what they call Society 
ladies buy diamonds and rubies from men I have worked 
with, pa as like as not pay money for what was once 
their own, and pleased to think they'd got a bargain. 

“Often get nabbed? Well, I have done a good bit 
of time in my life, but I’m an old man now, and I've 
given it up. Yus, s’help me,I have, but I remember 
once the meanest dodge as ever was played on a man. 
*E was a smart chap, that tec was. I will say that. 

“There had been a big jewe! robbery, and so far as 
we could make out they—the tecs I mean—hadn’t got 
no clue whatever; but we thought it best to hide the 
stuff for awhile, till things had blown over. Well, one 
day I got a letter from a chap in London, saying as how 
a pal of mine—a right ‘un, mind you, as I knew I could 
trust—had told him I had a ‘ few stones’ for sale cheap, 
and he would like to call and see me. 

“Well. he came, and as he seemed fair and square, I 
showed them to him. You may guess I was took aback 
when he turned out to bea tec, and the game was all 
up. 
m Did my pal round on me? Not much. You see it 
was this way. This here tec got to know the lie of a lot 
of us,and wrote to each saying as how he had been 
viven to understand by one of the others. Smart! 

us; but it was a mean trick all the same.” 

‘How long have I been out of it ?” 

“Oh, a good many years now. I can’t get about like I 
used to, and I’m anold man. « Yus, I reckon 
there’s asmuch done as ever there was. Thankee 
our way, sir; it’s a bit dark.” 

When I eme: from the network of houses into the 
open street I felt for my pocket-handkerchief. It had 
It is wonderful how the habits of early 
training cling to a man. 


It is said that Baron Rothschild is learning to play the cornet. This may account for the recent attempts on his life. 


For yeare endeavours have been made to invent a 
machine which could produce a tin can without any hand- 
ling. This bas at last been accomplished. 

Tux investigations of a Swiss man of science 
testify to the fact that microbes do not exist in mountain 
air when an altitude of 2,000 feet is reached. 


In the forests of Java a species of spider has been 
discovered which produces webs of such extraordinary 
strength that a knife is required to sever them. 


It has lately been established that the temperature 
of the carbon in the electric arc is about 7,500 degrees 
Fahrenheit, or over forty times the difference of tempera- 
ture between boiling and freezing water. 


PockET-Booxs are now sold filled with guumed 
and perforated sheets of paper, to be used as letter cards. 
They may be obtained from the Block Letter Card Co., of 
276, Strand, London, W.C. The price is 7d., post free. 


A New specics of mammal has been brought to light. 
which is described as a flying dormouse, although it is 
probably related to the squirrel family. The wings are like 
those of a bat, and the tail is an unusual length, with a 
fringe of long fur-like hairs. 

An clectrical gun has been devised which will 
throw from 700 to 1,000 shots a minute. It is described as 
a brass tube surrounded by helices of wire through which 
currents of electricity are passed in turn. The coils become 
magnetic one after another from the breach to the muzzle, 
and the iron ball is sucked out of the gun with increasing 
velocity. 

Messrs. Crocker, Sons, and Co., of Watling Street, 
London, E.C., are the manufacturers of a new cloth suitable 
for many purposes, and more especially cleaning machinery. 
It is made from silk waste, and has a peculiar appetite for 
oil and grease, although it is said to remain incombustible 
even when soaked with the latter. It is being placed on 
the market under the registered name of “ Garlio.” 


Mr. F. T. Pruuivant is the inventor of some 
exceedingly clever folding boxes. Those oblong in sha 
depend for the support of their sides on two little clips, while 
the cubes, from a folded slip of cardboard, spring meee 
into shape by pulling two strings. When the cover, whic 
is attached, is on, they are perfectly firm and reliable. 
These boxes may be obtained from 37a, Old Street, London, 
EC. 


Tue curious fact has been observed that while 
buildings generally are more liable to accidents from 
lightning during the first half of the year than during the 
last, barns form an exception to this rule. In attempting 
to account for this, it has been suggested that a full barn 
is warmer than an empty one, and that the heated and 
somewhat moist air rising from the straw or hay is more 
conductive than cooler air and “ attracts ” lightning. 


To combine the sonorousness and expression of 
is ee instruments with the mathematical precision of 
keyed ones has been the object which led Mr. De Vlaminck 
to invent an apparatus which, enveloping the lower part of 
n violin, tenor, violincello, and contra bass, permits of 
replacing the left hand of the artist by a mechanism set in 
action by the keys of a miniature piano keyboard. Nothing 
is really impossible with the piano-violin-’cello except 
sliding notes, and with the bow may be obtained all the 
efects of the instrument played naturally. 


Mr. Hoyts, of Peel Park Cottage, Accrington, is 
the patentee of the Hoyle Boiler Dredge, for preventing 
rust in domestic boilers and iron kettles. The d 
consists of a little circular plate com of an alloy which 
is electro-positive to iron, and which, consequently, when 
dropped into a vessel of that metal, oxidises instead of the 
iron. From its screw-like form the ebullition of the heated 
water causes it to rotate slowly and to move about from 
one side of the boiler to the other. If the water in a boiler 
is discoloured with rust, this little dredge will act as a 

urifier, carrying all the rust to the bottom. The price is, 
believe, 18. 2d., post free. 


An automatic brake for lorries, waggons, 
waggonettes, and four-wheeled vehicles generally has been 
invented by Mr. J. L. Bradshaw, of. Southport. The idea 
is not new, but its successful application, I believe, is eo. 
In single harness the connection is made from the breech- 
ing; in double harness from the end of the pole. A small 
pulley, in the former case, is mounted on each shaft, and 
over these the two ends of a length of flexiblo wire ro 
are bent. The rope to pulleys on the corner of the 
uader carriage, and thence, after crossing, to pulleys on or 
connected with the brake lever proper. The moment the 
load pushes forward against the horse, or the horse bears 
his weight against the epee tension is put upon the 
wire rope and the brake appli A light spring applied 
at any convenient point serves to take off the brake when 
the pressure is relieved. The chief feature of this brake, 
as the inventor points out, i¢ that the horse regulates the 
action of the brake so that it is never either excessive or 
insufficient—the amount, in fact, being regulated auto- 
matically in proportion to load, gradient, and speed. 


Under the above heading we publish accounts of new and 
curious inventions and discoveries. Should any veadcrs have 
somcthing exceptional of the kind which thcy would like to 
communicate to the world at large, we shall be very glad if 
they will make this the medium for doing so. 

If any reader of PEARSON’s WEEKLY withcs tocommunicate 
with an expert regarding an idca jira jalent let him write to 
the Editor of this paper, marking the envelcpe PAIENT. The 
letter will be handed to a gentleman well known in connection 
sith patents, who uill put himself in communication with 
tts sender, 


PEARSO 


————— ee, SUL ll !lU al 
lat itn 


IMPORTANCE. 


PEOPLE OF 


Ma. Giapstons still uses on an average 4,000 post 
cards a year. 

Tus Duke of Richmond is the only duke who is a 
great-yrandfather. 


Turre are perhaps few amateur ozganists in this 
country to equal Mrs. Gladstone. 


Mapame Mexsa, wilike most members of the 
profession, is never nervous on the stage. 


Tus Prince of Wales receives on an average 
between five and six hundred letters every day. 


AN extraordinary likeness at one time existed 
between Mr. Cecil Rhodes and Mr. Rider Haggard. 


Waetuer at home or abroad the Prince of Wales 
never faila to glance through a copy of the Times each 
morning. 

Mr. anp Mrs. Asquitu are both I clievers in the 
very sensible habit of not wearing a hat out of doors when 
they can do without. 


In 1852, Sir John Millois was struck with the gold 
fever and cmigrated to Austialia. He did not, however, 
succeed in finding much. 


Is 1896, M. Alvarez, the popular French tenor, is 
to receive £1,500 2 month from Sir Augustus Harris. The 
following year his retainer will be £1,750. 


Mr. C. L. Carson, the play writer, is also the 
editor of the Stace. He has been in turn an analytical 
chemist, a professional sinyer, and an actor. 


Tue Germaz: Emperor will drink no coffee but 
Mexican, and a Jarge supply ia sent him every year from a 
German colony which bas long been cultivating coffee on 
the Pacific coast of Mexico. 


Pitusgury, the champion chess player of the 
world, is an inveterate smoker. His favourite tobacco takes 
the form of green cigars, and during one game he will 
consume six or seven from his case. 


Tue Emperor of Japan, who has promised to visit 
this country, is an individual who would appeal to the English 
heart. He is an all-round sportsman, devoted to riding, 
ra aa tennis, fishing, and billiards, and a patron of foot- 

all. 

Tue Duke of Suthcrland’s two sons, the Marquis of 
Stafford and Lord Alistair Gower, attend the parish school 
in Golspie. The Duke’s object is to allow his children to 
associate freely with the poorest inhabitants of that remote 
fishing village, who will one day be their tenants and 
neighbours. 


Qe Princess Waldemar, wife of the youngest 
brother of the Princess of Wales, we are told that when a 
serious conflagration broke out some time ago at Copen- 
hagen she borrowed a fireman’s helmet and tunic, and took 
a prominent share in extinguishing the flames, mounting a 
burning wall, an act of daring which nearly cost her her life. 


Tue worst dressed boys are usvally the teat 
dressed men, and vice vers’. The German Emperor was 
never fit to be seen when at school, nor was he by any means 
a paragon at his studies. He did not care for work, but he 
showed himaelf devoted to games of every kind, and was 
on very friendly and demccratic terms with his fellow- 
students. 


Prince CuRistTIAn, eidest son of the Crown Prince 
of Denmark —-who is supposed to be the destined husband 
of one of our princesses, is more remarkable for his sweet 
disposition than for good looks. Norare his mental endow- 
ments very startling. He is simple, good-hearted, unaffected, 
and enthusiastic oversport. Riding is his chief amusement, 
although hé has an ungraceful seat. 


Mr. Joun Rosenrts, the billiard champion, is quite 
an cxplorer. He has visited India eleven times, the Cape 
twice, Australia three times, New Zealand twice, and 
America once; and has been down nearly all the famous 
mines in the world, including the De Beers, the Broken 
Hill, and the Dutch Eanglaagte at Johannesburg. He is 
shortly about to visit America and the Cape again. 


An old story is being revived about Sir John 
Millais. Whenabout twenty yearsold his picture “ Ferdinand 
and Ariel” was completed, and to the young artist’s bitter 
disappointment the dealer who had promised to pur- 
chase it refused to complete the bargain. Downcast, 
but by no means discouraged, young Millais went on 
struggling at his profession, and one day another dealer 
appeared in his studio, accompanied by a pleasant old 
gentleman, who was evidently a connoisseur of art. This 
gentleman listened with kindly interest to the story of the 
young painter’s disappointment. He viewed “ Ferdinand 
and Ariel” with genuine appreciation. On leaving he 
presented the artist with a book on art, and made an offer 
for the picture. After he had gone the book was opened, 
and out fell a cheque for 150 guineas. 


Aacoopstory, but anoldone, has been going therounds 
about Professor Story, the cx-Moderator of the Established 
Church of Scotland. ‘The Professor is a tall and undis- 
tinguished looking individual of very pugnacious disposi- 
tion, and very liable to wax sarcastic even over small 
matters. Aa one of the Clerks of the General Assembly, he 
used to wear a long gown, and on a certain occasion, when 
the Lord High Commissioner was an expected visitor, he 
happened to hurrying along a corridor, when his gown 
caught in the spur of a cavalry officer. The jerk which it 
caused him roused his wrath. He turnedon the officer with 
the utmost indignation, and the soldier, dumfounded by 
the sudden onslaught, said nothing. The Professor raised 
his eyeglass, looked at the officer—he was an unusually 
oer and i un man — = senate out: “ An officer of 

’olunteers, I presume ? ” en he gave a patronising li! 
nod, and walked away. a e re 
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FOOTBALL NOTES, 
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Ir is more than likely that T. W. Pearson, ¢}., 
famous Welsh International and Cardiff three-quarter, will 
henceforth play for Newport. Pearscn has been resj:ij;,, 
in Newport for the past two ycars, but has hitherto pres 
ferred to assist hisold club. I have seon a suggestion 1}: , 
his employers disapproved of his playing for Cardiff. 1.4: 
I should be sorry to think that there is any such cause a-1).j; 
for the probable change. Peareon, it will be rememt..:, | 
was formerly at Mill Hill School, and whilst there did x i, 
thing in the goal-kicking way, placing seventeen .....,.; 
from eighteen tries. 


Born, who played several times for Wooiwi) 
Arsenal a season ago and then suddenly disappear), |.,, 
been acquired by Everton; but Everton have plenty; 
good forwards, although they are losing Southworth, «!., 
finest centre in England, and the Arsenal are hopin. 1, 
welcome Boyd back to their fold. It must be galling 1... 
club to find a player, whom it had regarded as a certains, 
for its own ranks, working execution on an opposing «:.).., 
This was the case recently when Everton found Lawson, ; 
Bell leading on the Sheffield Wednesday forwards and jin. 
self scoring a couple of goals for his team. 


ony 
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Foorsatt is making great headway wnonest 
youngsters of the London Board Schools, and no win |:.5 
done more to encourage the game amongst schoolboys thin 
Mr. W. J. Wilson, who is a headmaster in South Londun, 
Mr. Wilson’s latest service has been to enlist the sympathi... 
of Sir John Gorst, Vice-President of Committee of Coun il 
on Education. He recently obtained an interview with si; 
John with the view of getting the privilege now grante:l in 
connection with swimming—that is, the allowance of tin. 
from the ordinary school hours for instruction in the art — 
extended to football. It is encouraging to know that th. 
Vice-President promised hearty support and that thy 
matter will shortly come before the Council. 


A curious fact in connection with League foot!..|! 
is that Scotsmen are less successful when playing with 
Aston Villa than with almost any other pig be club. This 
is particularly noticeable amongst forwards. Perhaps it mix) 
he otherwise if the Villa made up their front line entirely «1 

-Scotsmen ; but so long as they have such capable players a< 
Hodgetts, Athersmith, and Devey without going over tly 
Border for them this is scarcely likely to happen. Tlwir 
latest recruits, Campbell and Cowan, are undoubtedly vrin| 
players, but they performed very disappoiniingly in the trial 
inatches, and it was feared history was to be repeated. 11 
may be that there is a distinct difference of styles, and th: 
therefore the players of different nationalities do iw: 
combine well, but a few games together should, in the ca-v 
of such good men, remove this difficulty. 


Tue proposal to play Rugby football with aroun 
ball is not likely to meet vith much favour amongst player-. 
Every expression of opinion I have heard, or scen in prim. 
which came from a player has been uncompromisinyi) 
cae to change. R. E. Lockwood, thg old Internation! 
three-quarter, characterises the pro) as “all rot,” ai 
says that a great deal of the art of playing the Ragby yan: 
is in knowing how to handle and judge the Rugby ball, ii 
this qualification he thinks should not in anyway be ‘li-- 
counted. There is but one thing that I can see that i- in 
favour of a round ball, and that is that it is easier to drii)!)!. 
withit. But dribbling is acomparatively minor feature «ft! 
Rugby game. The great idea is that the game must !« 

le faster. Ifancy the forward play with a round |ill 
would become a little too fast for most forwards if they iil 
their share of the scrummage work. 


Tuere is great anxiety in the North for tho 
Amateur Athletic and Amateur Swimming Associatien:. 
and the National Cyclist Union, to make a pronouncement 
on the new phase, upon which Rugby football has enter! 
there. The Rugby Union has declared all who play with 
or against men accepting payment for “broken time,” that 
is, all members of Northen Union clubs, to be professionil=. 
The question is, will the Associations above named take a like 
view and prohibit men from competing in events under tluir 
rules who, although playing for Northern Union clubs, ‘lv 
not themselves accept payment for time lost at work’ 
T. Summersgill, the and Yorkshire three-quarter. has 
refrained from playing lest he should imperil his status «3 
an amateur cyclist; and quite a number of running an'l 
swimming men are in like predicament. They have until 
November 1st, so far as the Rugby Union is concerned, tv 
make up their minds whether to stick to their old clubs or 
resign and join some others not in alliance with the Northeru 
Union. 


— 


£100 INSURANCE 


FOR 


FOOTBALL PLAYERS. 


We undertake to pay ONE HUNDRED POUNDS /{o 
whonsoercr the proprietors of PEARSON’S WEEKLY iy 
decide to be the next of kin of any football player whe in. ts 
with his death by an accident while actually playing Joothni’. 
The only condition is that the player in question must Ir tho 
possessor of a copy of the current number of PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY, vchich muet bear his usual signature in ink on th 
line left blank at the foot of this notice. The copy need wl in 
upon the person at the time of the accident. Notice of accent! 
must be given within three days, and death must have occured 
within twenty-four hours of the accident. 


Bigned 


Available until midnight, October 12th, 1895. 


P.W. resembles a pugilist. inasmuch as it is fond of Striking features. 


OUR STAMP ALBUM. 
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Tue special philatelic feature of the day is, of course, 
the appearance of the long-expected catalogue of Stanley 
Gibbons, Limited. ped orgy respects it 
comes up to the high mark had been promised. 
This much may be said freely for it at the outset. 
Many readers will recall bygone laments in these 
columns, that the British collector, if he wanted an 
intelligent and comprehensive catalogue of a reasonable 
size, which should give him all the information he 
desired in a convenient form, and which he could still 
carry about in his pocket, had to go for it to Seuf of 
Leipsic or Scott of New York. This reproach can 
never be heard . The Stanley Gibbons of '95 
accepts the principles of size and scope inaugurated by 
these others, and myore upon them. 

The volume, bound in flexible cloth covers, is six and 
a half inches high by four wide, and is three-quarters of 
an inch in thickness. Into this small bulk, of about 60U 
pages, is compressed a wonderful amount of matter. It 
18 difficult to see how the expansion of details could be 
carried further to parnedys advantage. For the first 
time all the plate-numbers of British stamps are 
eeparately priced, as also those used in Cyprus and 
elsewhere throughout the Empire. The syllabic 
characters of the earlier Japan issues are also 
differentiated and priced—with the result that there 
are 204 varieties of Japanese adhesives quoted, instead 
of sixty-six in Senf. 

The old plan of reserving the illustrations for an 
appendix at the back has been abandoned; miniature 
cuts are now distributed through the text instead. We 
question the wisdom of retaining the ancient plan of 
numbering these cuts cumulatively throughout the book. 
eo that a picture of a Zululand stamp is 4,952. Perhaps 
there is some reason for it, but the system of starting 
the numbers afresh with each country seems far less 
clumsy. 

The book is sent everywhere post-free for 3e. 6d., and 
the address is 391, Strand. e beg our readers to 
remember these two facts, because they will not Le 
vepeated again in answer to any number of inquiries. 

The only new issue to be announced this fortnight is, 
as Sir Boyle Roche might have said, not a new one at 
all. That is to say, a set of Tonga stamps were prepared 
for young King George II. some time 
ago, and it was understood that he had 
sm rejected them on account of the portrait 

of himself, which is certainly not flatter- 
ing. But it appears now that they are 
to be used, all the sane. The set com- 
cae a ld. sage green, 23d. red, 5d. pale 

lue, and 74d. orange, but there are also 
three values, }d., 1d., and 74d., surcharged 
in black upon a 24d. red of a somewhat different type so 
far as the portrait is concerned. They are all printed 
on a very coarse wove paper. 
new Transvaal surcharges, mentioned a month 
ago, have evoked a lot ofj correspondence. It seems 
that the 6d. fiscal is the only one which was in use for 
four days only; the 1d. green on the violet 24d. was still 
in use on August 27th, and it is stated that 900,000 of 
them were issued, so that they will not be very scarce. 
Another provisional, in the form of a Is. green sur- 
charged ‘‘ Halve Penny,” in two lines in crimson, is also 
to be included in the list. A correspondent, E. D. V. W., 
writing from Johannesburg, A it 19th, confides to us 
that in the surcharging of the 1d. alluded to above, just 
four stamps happened to get the surcharged turned side 
wise. He is sure that only these four exist; the post- 
mae oe one, +o other collectors one each, and 
E. D. V. W. is the happy owner of the fomth. He says 
he requires “a fancy price” for it, and asks what noted 
collectors it would be advisable to write to. We pass 
i inqui wey ; - 

'o ly clear up many misapprehensions about the 
recent new designs of theanavasl stamps, it may be 
explained that ite wee exist with two rae to the 
waggon, viz.: grey, ld. carmine, 2d. olive, 6d. 
ultramarine, and 1s. All these varieties, and an 
additional 3d. violet, were subsequently issued, and are 
now in use, with a Le hap pole to the waggon. 

We chronicled awhile ago the appearance of a bogus 
Spanish stamp on the Continent, purporting to be for 
use in Cuba. Now we learn from Germany that aset of 
five stamps, emanating from Dresden, are being offered 
which claim to represent the Republic 
et ae Althou i revolt on the 
is is giving the a ve 
serious ig 6 seed bavaiy warn 
our readers that there is no Republic 
of Cuba as and certainly no need 
of stamps for it. The fact that the 
centre of these stamps is printed in 
gay colours—three blue and two white 
stripes, and a white star inside a red 
triangle—with a different border for 
each value, orange-yellow on ‘the ae =4 
1 centavo, green on the ic., greich 
blue on the 10c., brown on the ., and black on the 
3c., i another reason for guessing that they 
were made specially for young collectors. It will be 
noticed that on the lc., which we illustrate, there is the 
very stupid error of a plural “s” in the word “ centavos.” 
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Tis reported 


: from Rome that the pal Catholic 
paper in Milan has issued a set Wy artistic” 


stamps to sympathetically commemorate loss of 
Rome to the Papacy twenty-five years ago this month. 
They are said to be richly coloured, and to bear the 
5 era 20 Settembre, 1895. Viva Leon XIII. Viva 
Ultalia.” It is only too probable that a discussion will 
arise about collecti stamps with which the 
Italian Government, from quite the opposite point of 
view, will mark this anniversary of its occupation of 
the Eternal City. But unfortunately there cun be no 
question whatever about the counter issue of the Pope’s 
admirers. It may be as historically interesting as you 
like, but it cannot possibly have anything to do with 
stamp collecting. 

Messrs. Whitfield King and Co.'s philatelic exhibition 
at Ipswich, during the sessions of the British Associa- 
tion in that pleasant Suffolk town, attracted rather 
more attention than did the proceedings of the learned 
but somewhat tedious body itself. The two famous 
“Post Office” Mauritius stamps, for which £780 were 
paid, were only the chief gems in a remarkable display 
of the rarities of the philatelic world. The tctal value 
of the stamps arranged for view is said to have approxi- 
mated £20,6v0. 

Upon information received from this old and well- 
known firm, it seems that eome further explanation 
about the eo-called “Philippine” stamps should be 
made. Apparently they are what Mr. 
Postlethwaite called them, governinent 
essays. At least two sheets of them. 
of 100 each, ave sent us from Ipswich, 
along with sheets of undoubtcdly 
genuine stamps, all cancelled alike by 
the three horizontal bars so familiar 
tocollectors. Itis explained that some 
years ago the Spanish postal authori- 
tics cleared out an immense accumula- 
tion of obsolete stamps at a very low price. first oblitera- 
ting them all in the fashion we have described. and it is 
affirmed that these sheets of the 12c. black illustrated 
herewith were among thoee thus sold. 

They differ from the others however, in Leing unper- 
forated, and in being printed on a thin proof paper 
entirely unlike anything ever used for actual stamps. 
Certainly they were never issued, or ever printed for 
issue, and they possess not the slightest philatelic rank. 
But a fuir case can be made out for their description as 
government essays, and it is only justice to Mr. Postle- 
thwaite to admit that in this one part’cular be was 
right. That does not however in the least justify tke 
sale of such rubbish. ‘ 

In a recent reference to the admirable album for 
British and Colonial stamps, published by Mr. W. Brown 
of Salisbury, special stress was laid upon the excellence 
of the printing. Our inference was that it had been 
done at Salisbury. but the credit, and it is real credit, 
is due it appears to Messrs. Pardy and Son, of Bourne- 
mouth. 

To W. A. M., of West Norwood, and numerous other 
inquirers of the past few months, it may be stated that 
the new Gibbons catalogue fixes the prices of Mulready 
envelopes and letter sheets as follows : 


Unused. Ueed. 
1d. black, envelope ... vw. 208.0d. 17s. 6d. 
ld. ,, letter sheet w. 128. 6d. 128. 6d. 
2d. blue, envelo ae ». 408. Od. 708. Od. 
2d. ., letter sheet... 30s. Od. 55s. Od. 


These prices mark a great advance over a few years 
ago, which will doubtless be continued. 
(“Setence for the Unscientific” next week.) 
“Ts it true that the old Jones’ place is haunted? ” 
“It used to be, but they have a baby there now.” 


or 3 


“Goon gracious, Smith! What has made your face 
and head so saghitely Syelled up?” 

“ A newspaper article.” 

“TI don’t understand.” 

“My wife happened to read a few months ago that 
bee-keeping was a light and profitable occupation for a 
man with some leisure and a good-sized backyard.” 

— ~te—_. 


First TuHi&F (in hotel bedroom): “Go quiet, Jim. 
There's a woman im that room.” 

Second Thief: “ It don’t matter if she wakes up.” 

“It don't? One scream would bring half the folks in 
the house to the door.” 

“She won't scream. If she wakes up she'll throw the 
sheet over her head and keep still.” 

“Why will she P” 

“ Her hair is all up in curl-papers.” 

—— Es 
“Don’r ‘you think I can make a living out of my 


man—— 
It was at this point that the assault occurred. 


Sek! ee ee eee we ae 


CONCERNING MIDGETS. 


It is always just as well when of, or to, people 
who are palabras below the t of about four feet, 
to refer to them as mid and not as dwarfs. Cases 


have been recorded in which the offender in this serious 

has had good cause to avoid a tion of the 
ineult, and in which the indignant small man has come 
out on top. 

When Shey are Lorn, midget babies are usually a grea’ 
deal emaller than the average nocturnal songster, and 
weigh as a rule from one to three pounds, abnor 
mind you, they have in some instances been born full 
size, and cease to develop after the age of three or four. 
They are perfect in every respect, and their diminutiv.. 
size cannot be attributed to any deformity. 

Strangely enough, pigmy children are always born o3! 
ordinary mortals, and there is seldom more than one 
undersized member in a family. The midget mother 
does not often survive the birth of a child, although 
instances have been known in which both mt and 
baby have lived, as in the case of Colonel Steer's wife, 
whote little girl, Minnie, has reached the age of four, 
and who is ecarcely taller than her daughter. 

The midget is in full bloom between the << of 
twenty and thirty. After that the smooth, baby-like 
appearance gives place to a pinched, harsh expression of 
the fece of the woman, and an extreme rotundity of 
form in the man. 

Education is a secondary consideration with most of 
these tiny folk. All they want to pull them through life 
is a knowledge cf how to read und write, with a few 
smart Society phrases to bring in while conversing with 
strangers. 

Beyond that little else is necessary, although some 
few midgets have been highly gifted with powers of 
singing, playing, dancin, and even verse-writing— 

wers which enabled thein tu add considerably to their 
incoines. 

The smaller and healthier the pigmy the bigger the 
salary he draws. Except in odd cases, the weekly pay- 
ment ranges from £5 to £20 a week, which amount is 
somctimes supplemented Ly handsome gifts from 
admiring visitors. 

Absolutely the tiniest midget who ever lived any length 
of time was a Mexican, Lucia Zarate by name, who 
carried her eighteen inches of flesh through twenty- 
eight years. All through life she proved herself a 
thorough vixen, and her exhibitor showed the greatest 
dread of her. As he was an abnormally big fellow, the 
hot discussions that took place between them elicited 
much merriment from the other members of the 
company. 

Just at present, Hop-o--my-Thumb is the smallest 
mau on earth. He is only twenty inches high, and can 
stand quite easily in a tall silk hat or turn round on the 
palm of an ordinary man’s hand. 

Princess Pauline, twenty-one and a half inches in 
height, a German acrobat, 1s the smallest living woman. 
This lady has displayed wonderful agility in the ring, 
and can rival some of her bigger competitors in the 
matter of agile movements. Although both British and 
American showmen have tempted her with offers of 
enormous ealaries to join their companies, nothing will 
induce her to cross the water, or, in fact, to leave hex 
native land at all. 


436 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 


(Including one of a Thousand Pounds.) 


This Insuvance holds good for any number of Claims to tre eatent y 
£2000—nct jor onc only. 


£2000 COUPON TICKET. 
Specially Guaranteed by the 


OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


40, 42, and 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


(To whom Notice of Class, vider the following conditions, must be seng 
within eccen Gays to the aleve addrces.) 


INSURANCE TICKET Applicable te passenger trains in Great 


Britaia aud Iveland, 


Issued uxder Section 33 of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Ccmpavy, Limited, Act, 1890, 


TWO THOUSAND POUNDS 


will be paid by the above Corporation to the legal representative of any 
person Kitlea y an accident to the train in which the deceased was an 
ordinary ticket-bearing meer {including holders of season and 
excursion tickete), and ‘who, at the time of such accident, had in his, or 
her, possession, this coupon ticket or the paper in which it is, with his 
or her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil on the space provided 
below, which is the essence of this contract. The paper may be left at 
his, or her, place of abode, so long as the compen is 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum will be paid to the legal 
sentatives of such person injured should death result from such accident 
within three calendar months thereafter. 

This Insurance holds good for the current week of issuc only, and 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions of 
the “Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, Act,” 
1890, Risks No. 2 and 3, 

The purchase a this publication is admitted to be the payment of a 
Premium under Sec. $4 of the Act. A Print of the Act can be seen at the 
office of this Journal, or of the said Corporation, No person can recoverom 
more than one Coupon Ticket of this paper in respect of the same risk, 


Signature es — 


‘lable from 5 p.m. on Friday, October 4th, 1€95. until Midnight 
‘= aiaraer, Geist 12th, 1895, (See column 3, page 21%) 


If you don’t buy PEARSON’S STORY TELLER on Wednesday you will be annoyed. ‘Sold out,” the newsvendor's cry on Thursday morning, 
will have an irritating sort of ring to your disappointed soul. 


Sisor Sera Dig, Go 
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- ARMY NOTES, - 


No. 16 


One result of the strictures recently 
ion boots 


The Boot upon the 
Question. our soldiere, their unsuitability 
for marching pu , has been to 
cause the bootmakers of Great Britain to interest 


provement being attempted in this important article of 
eqtupment. 
A CORRESPONDENT has been 
Reduced enough to draw my attention to the 

Railway Fares. fact that the London and South- 

i Westera Railway do not restrict the 
privilege of cheap travelling on their system to soldiers 
whose period of leave is not less than one week, their 
limit being not less than three days, which, seeing they 
are in direct communication with Aldershot, Porte- 
mouth, and other important mili centres. must ba a 
very se boon to many soldiers able to avail 
themselves of it. 

My intention is to ascertain the regulations which 
obtain on the various principsl English railways in 
regard to soldiers going on leave, and having done so, 
to give my readers the benefit of the same. 


IN answer to the numerous correspon- 
Skilled dents who have written to me on this 
Mechanics, R.E. subject from time to time, I am 
. mike _ Pleased to be able to give the follow- 
ing information as to the rates of pay and pension, 

for the absolute accuracy of which I can vouch. 

A recruit on first joining the R.E. is “tested” in his 
trade, and if he does not come up to a moderate 
standard of excellence, he is dismissed. 

_ If he passes the test examination successfully, he has 
%o undergo a period of three months’ drill, during which 
he only receives an ordi soldier's pay. 

_ Dismissal from drill is followed by six months’ train- 
ing in field works, and when thus employed, he receives 
“extra,” or “ en: rs pay,” varying from fourpence to 
isc il per day, except when engaged in musketry 
practice. 

Having paseed a satisfactory examination in “field 
works,” he becomes entitled to “ engineer's pay,” vary- 

: ing from lowpass to two shillings per day, the amount 
being regulated by his skill oat proficiency as a 
mechanic. The ae of a recruit in any regiment 
should, as I have always endeavoured to impress upon 
my readers, be to “ obtain the stripes ” at as early a date 
as possible, and it will be seen by the succeeding 
perserseh that in the R.E. there are special incentives 
do so. An officer at present serving in the corps once 
said to me: “ The sapper that does not get promotion is 
seldom a long-service man.” 
i It may not be out of place to mention that in the 
‘f R.E. men can enlist for a period of twelve years if 
they make Mpplication for appointment as military 
mechanists, and as they can Re on promotion if suit- 
able, they can join with the idea of serving long enough 
to obtain a life pension on discharge. 
To the warrant and non-commissioned 
officers of the corps of R.E. there are 
many lucrative and responsible posi- 
tions obtainable, and there are a large 
; number of appointments worth—in 
money and kind—10s. to 11s. per day, and nothing to 
ae rom depression in trade and being thiown out of 
work. 
A eergeant in the R.E., not on the staff, but merely 
doing the ordinary duty and work, draws (on an 
average) daily pay to the amount of 4s. 6d., and the 
pensions granted to the various grades of sergeants 
after completion of their full term of service, twenty- 
one years, ranges from 2s. 3d. to 4s. 6d. per day. A man 
who is not much good at his trade in civil life will not 
find it easy to obtain advancement in the R.E., but a 
workman will know what to expect from the 
etails herein given. 


Ir does not seem to be generally known 
that under the Act named there is a 
penalty attached to unauthorised in- 
viduals, such as circus performers and 
street sandwich men, who may wear Her Majesty's 
uniform under conditions likely to bring the same into 
contempt. But I am glad to note that’ recently the 
Aberystwyth magistrates inflicted a fine on a man 
taking part in a circus procession who was unlawfully 
we “og the uniform of a Major in the Royal Engineers. 
The defence was, as might not unnaturally have been 
expected, ignorance of the law; but the defendant also 
rtinently inquired why it was permissible for clothes 
lers to openly expose uniforms for sale if the 
purchasers were to be restricted from wearing them. 
The answer to this is, of course, that on the stage for 
the purpose of dramatic representation there can 1 no 


The Uniforms 
Act. 


Be ae) 
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objection to uniforms being worn even by the humble 
super; but when, as was until recently the case, pro- 
cessions of men were to be seen in the London streets 
bearing sandwich board advertisements back and front 
and attired in the uniform of well-known British 
regiments, it could not be otherwise than felt that an 
outrage on the army was being consummated. 


Wit reference to the subject 
which I alluded to in my last notes, 
stating that the War Office had 
decided to grant pensions to “specia 
service ” men, under certain conditions, I find that this 
rivilege will not at present be extended to men with 
Toes than ten years’ service. As, however, the number 
concerned is, com ively speaking, very small, it is 
hoped that, thanks to the strenuous exertions being 
made on their behalf by Major-General R. T. Godman, 
who himeelf took part in the Crimean War and Indian 
Mutiny, something may yet be done for their benefit. 

I shall be very pleased to give advice to the best of 
wy ability to any intending applicant as to how to pro- 
ceed in the matter of obtaining a pension. 

In a recent number of these Notes I 
drew attention to the meritorious 
efforts made by Serjeant-Major Fish 
t? obtain pensions for men who might 
be legally entitled to them, but were without the 
necessary know! of how to set about it, and I have 
received the following very gratifying letter from a man 


late of the 8lst Foot : 
“ A few weeks ago you very kindly published a letter 
I am glad to inform 


signed by Sergeant-Major Fish. 
you that that letter has been the means of securing for 
me a Life Pension and much anterior pry. I am sure 
you will be only too glad to hear that I am mindful of 
your kindness, and to Sergeant-Major Fish I must 
tender my warmest thanks for his clerical labour in the 
matter ; he is certainly the soldier's friend. Will you 
do me the honour of publishing this letter under ‘ Army 
Notes’ in your next issue? Several other men have also 
obtained pensions through your kindness.” 

It gives me great pleasure to afford pe to the 
above, and I sincerely hope “ Army Notes” may from 
time to time be instrumental in benefiting my readers. 

WHEN drawing attention some weeks 

The New Pattern ago to the lack of comfort in the then 

Great Coat. existing pattern of military great coat, 

te I was ore pire that it was in con- 
templation to issue a new style of garment. 

Those recently issued “si the infantry are in every 
way a decided improvement on the old pattern, and in 
addition to being more roomy and comfortable, are 
infinitely smarter and more soldlentike in appearance. 

I note, too, that the pipe-clay belt, hitherto worn ou 
side the coat, has been done away with. Why not 
pene a girdle of the same material as the coat 
itee 


Special Service 
Pensions. 


Deferred 
Pensions. 


A NUMBER of letters have reached me 

To Correspon- on matters of more or less vital im- 

dents. portance to the writers, probably (as 

instanced by the case of “ Weary”) 

the answers to which would, however, be utterly incom- 

rehensible, and, at the same time, totally devoid of 

interest, to other of my readers than those primarily 

concerned, and I do not feel justified in devoting space 
in these Notes to such a purpose. 

I cap, therefore, only again say that I shall be 
obliged if anyone requiring specific information from 
me will be enough (in confidence) to append their 
names and full addresses to their communications, when 
they may rely on receiving prompt attention. 

(“ Smoking Mixture” next week.) 


AN OLD JEWISH CUSTOM. 


At the home of a well-known Jew was recently seen 
a tiny flame burning in a handsome blet. Examina- 
tion showed the soblat to be half with water, on 
the top of which foated about an inch of pure olive oil. 

miniature float of corks, 
fastened on either side of a 
> heal ring, rested upon the 
oil. 
Fis the ring a pe a wes 

per, ing through a sma 

, circle oF thin wood, o that the 
lower end of the thread dip 
through the ring into the olive 
oil. The upper end of the taper 
was ligh as above mentioned. 
The oil, drawn up through the 
wax-covered taper, served to keep 
‘ it alight for several hours. 

“We burn this,” said the ad of the house, “in 
memory of one of our dead. When the taper burns 
nearly out we will substitute another, so that the flame, 
like the vestal fire, never out. We light the taper 
when our relative dies, and let it burn a year, the last 
one being allowed to burn out. 

“We attend to these - with ¢ care, thus 
keeping alive the memory of our loved Gi It is an 
old custom of ours, and one seldom now observed. 
Some burn it’ only for a week, while others burn it for a 
month. Our family adheres to the custom in all ite 
purity, always keeping the flame alive for a year.” 


. WEEK ENDIXG 
OctoseR 12, 1895. 
Watch Competition No. 15, 
BESULT. 

Our readers seem to have had most interesting aaj 
varied holiday experiences—not to say exciting in many 
instances. After a careful perusal of the narratives to 
hand, we have decided to award the watch to Mr. Ww, 
Everall, 35, Stanley Street, Tranmere, Birkenhead, wh, 
amongst other adventures, spent cighteen hours on a ro: 
off La Collette. 

£2 13s. is the sum handed over to the F.A.F. asa re=t?: 
of the entrance fees. 


Tue correct solution of the jumbled Ictters on oi; 
contents bill, dated September 28th, and published awe. k 
previous, is “ Pearson’s Story Teller, Published Oct. 10." 

This solution reached us from no fewer than cizht 
persons on Saturday, September 21st. The £10 priz: i, 
therefore divided into eight equal parts, and each person 
named below receives a cheque for £1 5s. : 

Oliver Smith, 238, Evering Road, Clapton; E. Jam... 
139, Asylum Road, Peckham; E. A. Peers, 109, Bishop's 
Road, Victoria Park; G. Docker, 83, Montpelier Roal, 
Peckham; M. Storrie, 572, Govan Road, Glasgow; F. 4, 
Bull, 29, Victoria Park Road, 8. Hackney; E. W. Jenkius, 
The Ridgway, Wimbledon; H. E. Stanford, 64, Victoria 
Street, Westminster. 


A oreat number of old coins were received for the compo- 
tition which closed on September 24th, and nearly all of them 
were considerably over a hundred yearsold. Unfortunately, 
the two presumably oldest received were forgeries. Mr. 
E. Boakes, however, of 8, Oakhurst Terrace, Shatters Wool, 
Tunbridge Wells, has forwarded a genuine Roman cvin 
issued in the time of Claudius, a.p. 41-54. To him, there. 
fore, has been sent a new coin valued at a sovereign at Her 
Majesty’s Mint. 


SHE was a banker's daughter, 
He a rich merchant's son, 
And they flirted in a high toned way, 
Till the summer fair was done. 
Then when the season was over 
To the city they hied away— 
She to her old typewriter, 
And he to clerk it all day. 


Tue fly which, during summer time, tickled our nos3 
seventy times in a minute, and set our dignity at defiance, 
now wants to crawl between the blankets and call us 4 
man and a brother. 


a 


He: “Tell me, confidentially, how much did that 
bonnet cost you?” 

She : “George, there is but one way in which you cin 
obtain the right to inspect my millinery bills.” 

He pop) 


= 
Scott: “It was a fearful accident that happened to 
young Downey at Mrs. Lazenby’s reception ? 


Marlboro’: “ What was the trouble?” 
Scott: “He tried to sing ‘Go to Sleep’ with a stand- 
up collar on. In the middle of a high note his larynx got 
on the top of the collar, and there he was 
blowing off an upper C like a steam launch.” 


—— 3. 


Boru age Favourites.— Your story is a little 
vague at one point,” said the i ecole and the youny 


woman lly wanted to know the whereabouts of 
the alleged vagueness. 


Where you say,” explained the publisher, “that 
‘she, defeated in argument, had no recourse but to 
woman’s most effective weapons against the tyrant 
man.’ Now, do you refer there to tears or flat-irons ? . 


A splendid lot of coincidences have come to hand as tl 
result of our offer of fifty pencil-cases. The winners are : 


W. Lawrence, 215, Leytonstone Roai, E. ; F.G. Walker, 42, Diana S:rv.t. 
Cardiff: W. E. Miifzate, Boatewain RN, Mount Street, Devonport 2 Ww 
wid. . Duarner, h 


s 3 G. Lee, 7, 
Merrion Street, Du! 


d. 
Id Colwyn, N. Wal 

Brentford; Mrs. Morton, Bridge Port _ Suni 
Winterton, 4, Albert Street, Warley Road Warley: C. ‘ 
Andrew's Lodge, Victoria Road, Worthing: A. H. Hicks, 4, Thera, 
Honor Oak: J. Chesne, 70, Jute Strect, Aberdeen; 8. Ruggles, 
Piace, North ttwood; E. R. Woods, 55, Graces Roa‘l, Camberweil 
8. E. G. Shepherd, 12, He Street, G'ouc ‘ster; Mrs. Smith, 3x, Farniey 
Road, te + od Wa f tol pee Piace Southport iy Davie 
Stevi deraon's le! tyre; J. id, 2 te 
Rood. ‘Bedford : J. T, Stevenson, 112, Chippingham Pena: K 
Pooet, 16 Bocthunste, Rlland ji Deere, OF mmaise, tirerpoot, 3. 8 

sto’ -W.; A. ens: . ve J. 
Swifect,:1, Tasman Road, Btockwel naw a Frastord 3, Austral'on 

enue, E.C.; W. H. Broa lerrace, Newport, I.-of-W.: T. 
‘Walker, t Office, Cardiff; A. Bruce, 46, St. James Street, Portsea. 


If you cee it in P.W. this week you'll see it elsewhere next week or the week after. 


A ROMANCE OF FINANCIAL FRAUD AND CITY CRIME. 
BY HEADON HILL. 


Author of “Clues from a _ Detective’s Camera,” “ Cabinet 
Secret,” “ The Rajah’s Second Wife,” cte. 


ILLUSTRATED BY R. 1. P. 


ss SUMMARY. 
Guy Elwes, the son a clergyman, and Lucy Lethbridge, 
sab la to the children of Mr. a .P., are eoeuned: Guy has 
nm out to South Africa to try and make u living there, but after buy- 
ing a picce of land for agricultural purposes, he finds he has no capital 
to work it with, and returns home. Horace Vardon, a swindling 
company promoter, who is attracted by Lucy, and one Eppstein, a 
bucket-shop keoper, buy the property from Guy, and by a little clever 
manipulation get him to sign a document, which certifics that there is 
« true fissure-vein of gold “poe it. (There is none in reality.) They 
then float the Golden Kloof Mining — Vardon recommends it 
as a splendid investment and Sydney Engledue as a suitable person 
whom to ore . Little thinking that his old 
farm is the Golden f Mine, or that Siduey Eugledue ia really Gus 
Ep} ao i ESion jase weet ee ~ pant eeen abr ig Ve his father, 
and a le rs. Lethbridge, in the company. 
When it in too Inte, Guy realises how cleverly he has been dui a He 
interviews Vardon, who wants him to proceei at once to South Africa, 
and, in the meantime, has him shadowed by Urinh Binks. 

The editor of the Fixanctan Lysx, Mr. Crabbe, and his principal 
leader-writer, Kaspar Steggles, an old school-chum of Guy who has 
come down in the world, are introducod. 

The statutory meeting of the G.K.M.C. is to be held at 2 p.m., and 
at 10 am. Vardon wind of a plot between Elwes, Crabbe, and 
Steggles to expose him before the shareholders. Just after the meeti: 
has commenced, it is whispered that Crabbe has been murdered. 
Elwes, whose movements have been suspicious, aud who has bloud on 
bis boots, is arrested. 

Guy is brought before the magistrate next day and is remanded. 
Professor Drax, an American inventor, shows active sympathy with 


Guy. Meanwhile, Bivks’ con, Ben, a shoeblack at Cunuon Street 
— unusual interest in Vardon's movements and follows 
him 


residence on the Thames, and then mysteriously disappears. 
Drax has a patent Boro shige which he had endeavoured to part 
with to Vardon, but latter, after retaining the instrument for some 
time, returns it. The phonograph has recorded a conversation by Vardon 
at the in which he personates Crabbe. Drax, Lucy, and 
Steggles are listening breathlessly to its record when they are 
interrupted. 


CHAPTER XV.—(Continued.) 

Tue one question which rose in the minds of all was: 
How lo 
much had he seen and heard ? 

“Well, sir?” said the Professor, sharply. “This is 
alleged to be a free country, I reckon. By what right do 
you come slithering into the room of an American citizen 
without sending in a pasteboard ? Is it a national custom— 
this practising the Boston glide in other people’s entries 2” 

The old man looked deprecatingly at the Professor, but 
addressed Lucy in a cringing whine. 

o Begging your pardon miss and gents,” he said, “but I 
couldn’t make no one hear below, so it being urgent I came 
straight up. I am from the hotel—Burton’s Hotel in 
Norfolk Street. I was to say that your ma is took worse, 
miss, and would you please tv come back at once.” 

“TI must go at once,” cried Lucy, turning to the others in 
great distress. ‘My mother was so much better, too, when 
I left her that I was hoping to be able to take her out fora 
drive this evening. I will try and come back if it is nothing 
very serious; if I cannot leave her perhaps you will send 
me word by Mr. Steggles what is in the phonograph.” 

The old man had disappeared the moment he delivered 
his message, and Lucy was already out of the room, when 
Steggles whispered hurriedly to the Professor. 

“T shall go with her. I don’t like the look of that mes- 
senger ; his face seems familiar to me in connection with 
Guy. I have it! He was in the public-house in St. 
Rhadagund’s Alley on the day when Guy was so wroth with 
Crabbe. I believe it is Binks—the inquiry agent's spy who 
gave evidence about the threats and the assault. If I am 
right this is a ruse emanating from Vardon.” 

“Run like greased lightning,” said the Professor, turning 
to remove the cloth which he hastily thrown over the 
phonograph, and Steggles, as he rushed down the stairs and 
out into the street heard the voice of Drax shouting after 
him: “ Don’t lose sight of her till you hear from or see me 
again.” 

to Me joy the journalist 
saw Lucy only a few paces 
ahead of him and alone. 
Quickly overtaking her he 
communicated his  suspic- 
ion that the message was a 
spurious one, and _ they 
stopped and looked in all 
directions for the curious 
being who had brought it. 
The man in goloshes was 
nowhere in sight. The busy 
afternoon traffic of the 
Waterloo Road had swal- 
lowed and effaced him 
utterly. 

“Tmust go on,” said Lucy. 
“There is a chance that 
the message may be genuine, 
and I must not risk it—in 
case my mother is really 
worse.” 

But when they reached 
Norfolk Street Steggles’ 
: fears received confirmation 
in Lucy’s relief. Mrs. Lethbridge continued much 
better, and uo such message had becn despatched. On 
the fictitious messenger being described to the proprietor, 
he at once disclaimed all knowledge of him, but a 
waiter who was ao led to asserted that the des- 
cription tallied with that of a man who had been remarked 
hanging about the hotel, off and on, for the last six weeks. 


* All vights reserved by the Author. 


LE: 2 


had that strange figure been at the door—how | 


| 


“Some say he is the that was watching the young | 
gent as was took for on Street murder when he 
was staying here, but now he's turned up again ; seems as 
if it ain't lkely,” said the waiter. 

This was cnough for Lucy and Steggles, and they decided 
to return at once to the Professor's lodgings. In their 
eagerness to learn what was recorded in the second cell of 
the phonograph, they called a cab, and were quickly driven 
over the bridge to the Waterloo Koul. They had been | 
absent altogether something under a quarter of an hour. 

The house door stood opev, and they went upstairs to the 
Profvssor’s room on the first floor. It was cmpty, and | 
every vestige of him, save a litter of newspapers and a | 
collection of second-hand quids in the fireplace, had | 
disappeared. 

Ringing the bell for the landlady, with whom her 
frequent visits during the list ten days had made her 
familiar, Lucy inquired what had happened. 

“The gentleman is 
gone, miss—gone for | 
good, a quarter of an | 

our ago,” said the 
woman. “He paid | 
me a_ weck's rent 
insteal of yiving | 
notice, and took his 
things away in a cab. 
There ain’t much 
packing wanted with | 
these American gents, | 
I cen tell you.” 

“Did he leave no 
address with you for 
us?” asked Lucy, 
anxiously. 

“He would hardly | 
do that,” interpolated 


Steygles, witha better 
appreciation of the Professor's methods. 


platform and took his seat in an em ——, As 
the train glided out of the station rsp lbs the little black 


figure watching him from the door of the booking-office to 
the very last. 

“The old yaloot has done a fairly creditable performance,” 
muttered the American, az he planted his ts on the 
opposite cushions. “One of Pinkerton’s men couldn't have 
picked up the trail smarter, and I guess ho’s only dropped it 
now bevause he knows where I'm bound. I'll bet he’s at 
the depot to meet me on the back trip.” 

The surmise was only partially correct. Mr. Binks 
watched every train that arrived from Henley that 
afternoon with a diligence that earned him the suspicion of 
the officials, but he did not set those sly old eyes on the 
Professor. For avery good reason. The Professor did not 
come. 

On reaching Henley the latter struck off into the country 
road that led to Backwater Lodge, and did not check his race 
till ho came to the lane where the shoeblack had eaten his 
frugal meal on the previous Sunday. Is it possible that the 
feeling of isolation which had oppressed the boy as he 
contemplated the iron gates took possession of the Professor 
how? His last action before entering the carriage-drivo 
scomed to bespeak unensiness. Stopping for a moment in 
the lane, he opened and carefully examined the cylinder of 
a shining balkdog revolver. 

So far as a bright, well-kept country mansion, sct in the 
glorious tints of August riverside foliaze could look dvserted 
and lonely, Backwater Lodge looked deserted and lonely 
to-day. The laughter of the “hactresses,” the cheap 
witticisms of the bucketshop-keeper, Eppstein, und cven 
the ponderous periods of Mr. Tiffany, M. ., Which had so 
reassured Ben on Sunday, were heard in the grounds no 
more. Silence reigned everywhere, and what was more 
remarkable ina place of such well-ordered pretensions, not 
a sign of activity was to be seen. Where was the army of 
qanlonets and their assistants, who must havo been employed 
to tend those gorgeous flower-beds and verdant lawns ? 

Halfway up the drive the Professor had an opportunity 


“ No, miss, he didn’t,” replied the landlady. “ He said ho | of putting the question which was beginning to excite his 


would write.” 

And this was the letter which was delivered to Lucy by 
the last post that night at Burton’s Hotel: 

I concluded to strike camp in the Waterloo Road. The “ Re- 
cording Angel’’ must repose t>-night and till further orders, 
whero there is no chance of Financier Vardon’s rubber-soled 
heroes taking the field inst it. 
which will save G.E. anyhow, but I want it to go one better and 
nail the guilty party. I shall have got this point tixed up ina few 
hours, and will meet you at Lawyer Davis’ to-morrow at 
to report. J 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Prorrssok Drax Decuines A BaRGaIn. 


Ar half-past nine the next morning Professor Drax walked 
down Northumberland Avenue to the Charing Cross station 
of the District Railway, whence he booked to Ludgate Hill. 
He carricd in his hand the valise which contained his per- 
sonal effects, but not the “Gladstone” round which so many | 
hopes and fears now centred. Arrived at his destination, 
he crossed over to the Chatham and Dover linc, where he 
deposited his valisc in the clonk-room, after which he walked 
away up Queen Victoria Street to Mansion House Chambers. 
On the way he stopped frequently to look round him, but 
he saw no reason to believe that his movements were of 
interest to anyone but himself. 

Passing through the swarms of financial bees and drones, 
aye and wasps, who thronged the corridors of the busy 
hive, the Professor made straight for Vardon’s offices on 
the first floor. The junior clerk enshrined in the cathedral 
glass inquiry desk knew him well by sight, and loved him 
not. During the stay of the phonograph in Vardon’s 
private room, “on approval,” the Professor had called so 
early and often to learn the fate of his beloved patent that 
this youth’s labours had been well-niyh doubled. 

“ Boss in?” asked Drax, in his most brusyuely American 
manner. 

So pleased was the clerk on being able to inflict what he 
imagined would be a di:appointment on his old tormentor 
that he waxed unrec:ssarily prodiyal of information. 
“Mr. Vardon went out of town fora fow days’ rest at his 
country house last night,” he lisped. “ We do not expect 
him at the office again this week.” 

“Ah!” he must take care of himself,” said the Professor, 
sympathetically. “Well, so long. I'll look around again 
shortly.” 

He left the office with the air of a man who has got to 
wait, and plenty of time to do it in; but the moment he 
was clear of the great brass-bound swiny doors he hastened 
his ste towards the nearest teleyraph office, and 
despatched the following message to Lucy at Burton’s 
Hotel: 

“Must postpone appointment till five this afternoon.” 

On leaving the telegraph office he hailed the first passing 
hansom, and told the driver to take him to Paddington “as 
smart as the darned old mustang could skip,” the result 
being that he was set down at the Great Western 
terminus in something under twenty minutes. The cabman | 
eyed him curiously as he paid his fare, but on receiving an 
extra shilling waxed friendly and confidential. Pointing to 
another cab which had sect down higher up the station 
approach, he said: 

“ Beg pardon, sir, but I think you're followed. That cab | 
took up just behind us, and has stuck close ever since. 
Elderly party—gone into the station.” 

The Professor merely nodded in reply, and went into the 
booking-offiec, where he purchased a second-class return 
ticket to Henley, but the cabman’s communication was not 
lost upon him. In the intervals of counting his change he 


It contains a sccond record | 


noon 
| 


curiosity. Coming towards him from the direction of the 
house was an aged man, gnarled and bent with the weight 
of many years and much labour. He carried a hoe over his 
shoulder, and, with the ready courtesy of old-time rustics 
towards a black coat, touched his hat in passing. 

“Say, Gaffer,” said Drax, stopping him—“ the place looks 
kind of lonesome ; is Boss V m to home ?” 

“Yes, sir, Master be up nt the house,” was the reply. 
| “ Leastways, Mr. Vardon be there, for he beant Master to I 
' no longer.” 

“How is that?” 
asked the Professor. 

“He be selling the 
Lodge,” replied the old 
man. 

“Oh, he's selling 
the Lodge, is he?” 
repeated the Professor, 
with interest. “ This 
is uncommon sudden, 
isn't it?” 

“Monday morning 
after the guests was 
gonc--was the first any- 
one heard of it,” said 
the rustic. “ By dinner 
time there wasn't no 
one left about the place 
barring a couple of 
Lunnon servants in- 
doors. All the rest, 
inside and outdoor, gardeners and maids and page boy and 
footinan, was cleared right out with a month's wages in- 
stead of notice. I was kept on to sweep the drive and go 
errands, but now I beant wanted no longer.” 

“TI guess that means that Mr. Vardon is going to quit 
himself shortly,” said the Professor. 

“That's what I learn,” replied the old man. “He come 
down last night with some gents from Lunnon—lawyer's 
clerks, about making a hinventry, he said they was—iand 
when they've finished the job the place is to be shut up for 
a while.” 

Drax rewarded his informant with a shilling and pursued 
his way towards the house. As he rounded the corner of 
the shrubbery and saw that all the front blinds were pulled 
down his grim features relaxed into a smile. 

“Seems as though he were going to play my game and 
bolt,” he murmured softly to himself. “ But what can 
have scared him ?—unless old Golosh-Galumpher saw and 
heard more than —— Well,” he added, breaking off his 
reflections as he pulled the door bell, “ [ yuess we shall soon 
know.” . 

There was some little delay before the bell was answered, 
due, the Professor supposed, to the disorganised houschold 
arrangements. ‘The man who at length appeared was 
Vardon’s confidential French valet—a staid, demure person 
of middle age and irreproachable manners, but having a 
trick of dragging his left leg as he walked. Vardon, who 
had his reasons for valuing the inan, had once been inuch 


; annoyed by a suggested explanatior of this peculiarity of 


gait thrown out by a candid and well-travelled guest. The 


, explanation entailed a description of the manner in which 


the forcats of Toulon wear their leg irons. 

The Professor had half expected some difficulty in gaining 
admission, but it appeared that this was not to be the case. 
The valet flung the door wide opon and stood aside for him 
to enter almost with a suggestion of welcome. 

“If Monsieur will step this way I will inform my master,” 
said the man, and preceding the visitor across an Oriental 


cocked his eye over his shoulder and mct the inquisitive 
gaze of old Mr. Binks, who had becn near cnough to hear 
and note his destination. The Professor seemed about to 
speak, then thought better of it, and after solemnly 
winking at his persistent shadower, walked on to the 


hall and along a couple of parenges. he ushered him into an 
apartment furnished plainly in the style of a housekeepers 
room. The Professor’s sense of locality tuld him that he 
was at the back of the house, and going to the window as 
soon as the valet had retired he found that he was correct. 
Only a few yards separated him from the backwater which 
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thickly to the shelving 
brink. Away to the 
left, where the back- 


signs of civilisation 
and culture reasserted 
themselves, and in this airection the Professor caught 
sight of tho private landing stage with Vardon’s steam- 
launch lying alongside. 

The Professor found himeclf in quite a train of thought 
induced by these surroundings, and it was not till he had 
worked it out to its logical conclusion that it dawned upon 
him that he was being kept waiting an unconscionable 
long time. Having the deferred appointment with Lucy 
on bis mind he was anxious to catch an early train back to 
town, and the delay began to were him. 

Looking at his watch he found that he had been already 
a quarter of an hour in the house, and he was on the point 
of ringing the bell to expedite matters when there fell 
upon his ears a sound which strung his every nerve to 
their fullest tension. It was the hissing sound of subdued 
whispering a little way down tho . He stood stock 
still with one hand on the table and the other fingcring 
the flap of his hip- et, while his eyes glued themselves 
apon the door which the valet had left ajar. 

The piieperng ceased, and the next moment Vardon 
entered alone, and shut the door behind him. His brows 
were knit in a fierce frown, and he made no pretence of 
assuming the half friendly, half contemptuous manner 
which had marked his previous demeanour towards the 
American. 

“ Well, Mr. Drax,” he began; “so you have found the 
attractions of Backwater cs, ao much for your powers 
of resistance. Do you remember the warning I gave you 
on the last occasion—that you would be likely to come once 
too often P” 

“ Oh, I don’t set much stock on what folks say,” replied 
the Professor, soothingly. ‘“There’s as much gas in this 
old country as in mine—you bet. I have business with 
you, eo I concluded to come and transact it.” 

“ Very well then, my friend,” returned Vardon, “ to spare 
your breath and my time let me tell you that the game is 
up. You stand as good as convicted of a criminal 
conspiracy to obtain money by false pretences, and to defeat 
the ends of justice. Whether or no you have been bleed- 
ing me for the purpose of conducting Elwes’s defence I 
have not yet ascertained, but I have it on the clearest 
evidence that you are in collusion with his friends.” 

The Professor gave vent to a chuckle of husky merriment 
not unlike the rattle of the crotalus. “Is that all old 
Rubber-Soles could tell you?” he said, quietly. “Then I 
guess after all, when he intruded on our scientific symposium 
yest-rday, I was too spry for him with the cloth. He 
Jai nothing to say about the performance of the 
phonograph ?” 

“He did not fill his re with any such trash,” replied 
Vardon, scornfully. “ His business was to connect you with 
the Elwes defence, not to descant upon your idiotic 
invention. That he did what was required of him, 
completely and thoroughly, you will find to your cost.” 

e inbred ferocity of Vardon was asserting itself under 
circumstances which he believed called for no restraint, and 
he had come up close in a physically threatening attitude. 
eel parents 

z signi in is hi et. The 
hint was not lost, and Vardon flung himee! Minto a chair 

“T reckon we had best work through our business 
screnely,” said the Professor in an irritating tone of 
superiority that nearly brought the other to his feet again, 
“and I regret to say that same despised old patent occupies 
a front seat in the da. You can’t put it obtside this 
muss, Boss Vardon, try as you will, for it contains the key 
of the Cannon Street mystery.” 

“Pshaw! what foolery is this?” exclaimed Vardon, 
nevertheless ing the American with some curiosity. 

“ It is for you to ju whether I am foo! or not, but 
first you had better have some material to ide upon,” 
said Drax. “I guess I can supply you with that in chunks. 
You recollect that on the morning of the murder the 
instrument was waiting in your office to be kicked out next 
day as “rubbish,” of which you'd take no count. Well, all 
the time a certain bold financier was fixing up things to 
suit him, the “ rubbish ” was lying there, anh aud toe. 
gotten, but stuffing itself with knowledge and storing up 
records as strong as ahangman’srope. Take that telephonic 
communication with Mr. Guy Elwes for instance ——” 

The Professor stopped, interrupted by a hareh, unnatural 


laugh from his Vardon, while listening, had been 
thinking rapidly, with his eyes bent on the floor, and 
now that he up his manner had undergone a change. 

i , Professor, I begin to take quite an interest in 
this patent of yours—and in you, if you will 
allow me the ” he said, forcing his lips to smile. 
**You have on a chance advantage and have not 


“I guess not,” was the curt reply, which set Vardon’s 
te Larpay sy > 3 but he con himeelf and said : 

“Tf that is so _—" eee whe eee ee 
you a our: ca le conduc a prolonged 
course of blac by eitiees. Surely,” he added, eyeing 
the American keenly, “you don’t scriously mppos that 
that telephonic message to Elwes would—would alter the 
course of events?” : 

“Not necessarily—standing on its own legs,” said the 
Professor, relapsing into the draw] which with him was 
always ominous; “but along with its twin brother—the 
communication with Editor Crabbe—I conclude it would 
about cook the goose.” 

Vardon drew a long breath, at least all his opponent’s 
cards were down on the table, and it was his turn to deal. 

“T will give you five thousand pounds for that cursed 
phonograph, and float the patent into a company on terms 
which will make you rich for life,” he said. 

“ And I will seo you dead first,” replied Drax, expect- 
ing the livid-faced man before him to fly at his throat, but 
the next moment noting with suspicious wonder the deadly 
quiet with which his refusal was received. 

“Why have you come here then? What is it that you 
want of me?” asked Vardon, in a tonc of real interest, from 
which every trace of animosity was suppressed. 

“Because I thought it would be kinder to hint that a 
change of air might be found advisable,” said the Professor. 
“ Scems almost as though you had forestalled tho notion.” 

For the first time during the interview Vardon satisfied 
his old natural smile of real cynical amusement. “Oh, you 
thought I meditated flitting, did you?” said he. “I can 
assure you that that is the very last thing in my mind. 
Now, to clinch matters—you definitely decline to hand over 
the honograph ? ” 

«Pha ’s 80,” said Drax, watching his man closcly, for he 
scented danger, and knew not where it lay. 

“The instrument is in the possession of Miss Lethbridge, 
I suppose, or of some person connected with the defence.” 

It was the Profeesor’s turn to smile. “It is in the last 

lace on God’s earth where you are likely to find it,” was 
is non-committal reply. 

“Don't mako sosure of that,” caid Vardon, still talking in 
a tone of colloquial banter. “At any rate, without your 
services as an exponent of its vagaries, the instrument 
would make but a poor witness, I take it.” 

He was looking furtively towards the door, and seemed to 
be on the point of calling out. Like lightning, Drax drew 
his pistol and levelled it at Vardon’s head. 

C "ll be shootin’ if you try to stop me going back,” 
he cried, apprehending violence. 

“Well, in that case you'd better shoot the man that will 
stop you—not me,” said Vardon, coolly, and, without moving 
from his seat, he raised his voice and called: “Come in, 

lease.” 
r Drax moved his ard round to cover tho door, only to 
lower it an instant later with an exclamation of surprise as 
a burly man in the uniform of an inspector of police walked 
into the room, accompanied by two constables. 

“This is the man, Inspector,” said Vardon, rising. 
“ You see, he is 
and has been threaten- 
ing me. It might be 
as well to take that 
pistol from him at 


once. 

The Professor laid 
the w on the 
table, with a polite bow 
to the newcomers, and 
said: “I’ve got no 
quarrel with you, 
gentlemen, no matter 
what your errand. I 
reckon things will get 
squared up to rights 
now.” 

The chief of the posse 
took up the pie and 
without noticing the 
American's speech 
looked at Vardon as though waiting for a cue. It came 
eeenely: Waving his hand towards Drax, Vardon 
said: 

“I give this person into custody, Inspector, on the 
of ini ee a That, at least, is 
the ori charge for which I secured your attendance, 
but I now find that I can supplement it with another. I 
charge him orfhis own confession with being concerned in 
ae A aoaee of Mr. Barker Crabbe at the Cannon Street 

‘0! Rad 

At a sign from the I: tor the two subordinates, 

werful men both of thom, laid each a hand on the Pro- 

essor’s shoulders. So busy was he puzzling over the 
meaning a ae detest 3 move Set he scarcely heeded them. 
It was only when Vardon spoke again that he began to 

attention to details. be xp 

“You had better handcuff him to one of your fellows,” 
said the Promoter. “A man who draws pistols so freely 
ee ee ent 

«“’Old out yer ‘and,” said the Ins rT, OW ing for 
the first time, and producing a ip ll apr his 
tail pocket. 

Drax did as he was bid, for a stranger in a strange land 
dreads unfamiliar law, but he could not resist a gibe. 

“There you are, Colonel,” he said, looking quizzically at 
his captor. “ You're not going to be promoted over this job, 


unrestrainedly at the futile efforts, 
ive “em to me, and let me try.” 

But just then the refractory “ bracelets” parted, an! 
were secured respectively to the Professor's and one of tlio 
rei belie And now it was that the behaviour of his 

cay 
ptor 


no need to be rough, you 
know.” 

“Oh, no offence, guv’nor ; 
I treat him like a lamb, 
don’t you fear,” was the 
official reply. “Now, Mr. 
Yankee, we'll just run 
through you and see if 
you’ve got any more pistols 
or compromisin’ tools 
about, and then we'll 
march.” §till quietly ob- 
servant, but with a good grace, the Professor perfor.) 
submitted to be searched, ‘resent: only with a srov 
of disgust the whiskey-laden breath of the searchers, whic!., 
as he thought, opened up to him a new phase of t):: 
British police force. Beyond a moderate supply of mones, 
a plentiful one of chewing tobacoo, his watch and chain, :u 
the cloakroom ticket for the valise which he had left i: 
Ludgate Hill station in the morning, nothing was fou i 
upon him. All these werc taken poesession of hy tl..- 
inspector, who evinced no intcrest in them beyond 
zemerzing to his subordinate, with a contemptuous horse- 
laugh: “ There ain’t no picklocks nor jemmies, anyhow.” 

Vardon who had watched the process of searching keenly nuw 
left the room with the inspector, but the latter almost ii- 
mediately returned and ordered his men to bring the 
prisoneralong. Passing out bya side door into the grounis 
they were met by Vardon and the French valet who head: 
the little procession, which, to the Professor’s surprise, in- 


stead of taking the way towards the front of the house an.! 
the carriage-drive, entered a by-path ing to the landin-- 
stage on the backwater. The was there wit: 
steam up and her gang-plank out, and it evideut 
that the party was to go on board. 


The Professor came to a sudden halt. He had continued 
in the same thoughtful mood, and mildly complacent, Hut 
he now felt constrained to ask a question. His knowledw: 
of ine police procedure was limited, but he suspected 


y: 

“Say; Colonel,” he remarked; “in my country a prisone: 
has rights, and I guess it’s soin yours. I desire to be in- 
f where you are taking me.” 

“Shut your mouth and come along,” said the inspector, 
pushing him forward, but Vardon turned and inte i 

“There is no harm in your meager, J that,” said he. 
“You are going to town, Eicreance, in the launch which I 
have pl: at the disposal of the police for the purpose. 
You ought to be grateful to me for sparing you the 
indignity of a railway journey in custody.” 

“An arrest in this old country seems to be a kind of 
personally conducted tour by the tor,” drawled Drax ; 
but he resumed his march to the landing-stage, and allowe:! 
himself to be conducted into the deck-house of the launch 
without further opposition. 

After a whispered conference with the pees) Vardon 
and the valet stepped ashore again, and the launch weut 

uffing down the backwater, past the dilapidated house- 
t, lying silent and gloomy at her moorings, towards the 
open river. In a few minutes the broad vistaof the Thani: 
opened up, and the launch steered steadily down streain. 
And sitting on the velvet cushions of the luxurious cabin, 
handcuffed to the man in blue, the Professor knit his brows 
over the altered situation. 

“It must be a plant,” he said to himself; “a plant to 
keep me out of the way while he geta at the phonograph. 
He’s pinned his faith to old Rubber Soles, and trusts to hit 
to find it before I can get free of this mess. I wonder wher 
he’ commence to look for it. I should smile if he’s brile:| 
the officer to let him have that cloak-room ticket—a pair «! 
socks and a clean-boiled rag or two. Soon as I reach th 
Tower, or Newgate, or whatever high-toned dungeon they'r 
trottin’ me to, I must send for the American consul. And 
Lawyer Davis must be told how to fetch the Recordin 
rar One thing licks me, though,” he added, thought- 
fully. “There appears to be a darned sight too mucli 
Vardon in the police arrangements of this riparian county.” 


(To be continued.) 


“Waar a lot of those dear, charming hospital nurses 
one sees about just now.” 
“ Yes, football season's on again.” 
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Says a sententious writer: “They are never alone 
that are accompanied with noble thoughts.” , 

I wonder if he is the pay that went off accompanied 
with our office Shakespeare 
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GWENDOLEN AND RuPeERT; or, THE SHADOW OF A 
TRAGEDY. 


“SPEAK to me, Rupert.” 
Kneeling by his side as he sat in an arm-chair in the 
lour o} cliff Castle that summer evening, 
treeddcles Mahaffy placed her little hand in ths broad 
eo of Rupert McMurtry, and pleaded with her soft 
rown eyes. She was there at his feet, a lovely, brilliant 
creature, with some of the witchery of the woods in her 
lithe, listless grace of limb and poise. Rupert saw the 
pretty eyes all dimmed with tears, the drooping mouth 
quivering with the intensity of its pain, and in an instant 
he had caught her in his arins. ith alittlesob of sweet 
content she kissed him until his cheeks glowed like a 

girl's through their tan. 

“We will never quarrel again, sweetheart,’ Rupert 
said, shifting his right leg, so that the heiress could 
secure a more comfortable perch. “Never again must 
the black wraith of jealousy come between us, but through 
all the years that stretch away into the future we must 
sail together upon the shimmering sea of love.” 

“He's got them bad,” said Gwendolen softly, to 
herself, after Rupert had gone, “and I must keep him 
tight.” And then, seating herself at the piano, she began 
to play gay music at first, but soon gliding into more 
mournful measures. Soft udagios and exquisite sonatas 
filled the room with melody, and stopped the tram cars. 

At last, with a sudden clang of sweet chords, she broke 
into a Breton love-song—a touching little ballad that she 
had heard the peasant women sing at their spinning 
wheels in the red, warm-looking light before their cottage 
doors. It wasa simple but pathetic thing, and when 
she had finished the refrain : 

Go and light the kitchen fire, 

‘Turn the gasa little higher, 

Run and tell your Aunt Maria 

Baby’s got the cramp 
her eyes were dim, and she broke down in a passion 
of tears. Asshe sat there, sobbing as if her heart would 
break, she felt an arm stealing gently round her neck, 
and soon a bearded face was pressed to her cheeks. 
Looking up in alarm, she saw that it was Rupert. 

“Why are you wee’ 24 my angel ?” he asked, stroking 
with tender the blonde hair that was lying so 
trustfully against his vest. “Can you not tell me your 
sorrow P”’ 

For an instant Gwendolen did not speak. Then, 
looking up to him, she said, in low, broken accents : 

“I was thinking, precious, that if we ever did get 
married, and the baby did have cramp, we could not 
light the fire.” And a look of frozen horror overspread 
the pure young face. 

Why? ” asked Rupert, in agonised tones. “ Why 
not?” 

“ Because,” said Gwendolen, ‘‘ You are too eternally 
lazy to carry a scuttle full of coal upstairs over night.” 


— i 


AMATEUR CARPENTERS.—The woman who indulges 
in carpenter work seldom does much harm. She con- 
tents herself with trying to drive nails into the wall. 
She drives her nails with great caution, and when she 
has loosened an inch or two of plaster she becomes 
alarmed, and resolves to let her husband assume the 
responsibility of inflicting further injury on the wall. 

he has a profound faith in the value of gum as a 
substitute for glue, and hopefully attempts to mend 
china and furniture with it; but gum is as harmless as 
it is inefficient, and it is only on the rare occasions when 
it is used to mend the wheels of the clock that it does 
any permanent injury to anything. It is doubtless the 
timidity of woman which restrains her mending 
instincts. 

She dreads the saw and the chisel as treacherous 
tools that inevitably inflict wounds on the user, and she 
dislikes hot glue, owi:.g to its proneness to burn un 

1s. Moreover, she can never grasp the difference 
between a nail and a screw, and regards the latter as 
an absurd variety of nail which cannot be driven with 
a hammer unless the wielder of the hammer has the 
muscles of a man. 

Thus, for one reason or another, carpenter work as 

ractised by woman is harmless and inexpensive, and she 

nows nothing of the remorse to which the man who 
owns an amateur tool-chest, and is not wholly hardened, 
isa prey. . ‘ 

othing more surely devastating than a man with a 
fondness for amateur carpentry is ever found in a re- 
spectable household. The reckless inebriate, who throws 
all the furniture out of the window, does perhaps an 
equal amount of injury ; but he cannot be said to be a 
feature of respectable households. 

There is an old proverb that is often repeated on the 
firat of May to the effect that three movings are equal to 
one fire in'point of destructiveness. It might be ex- 
panded by the addition of the great truth that one 
amateur carpenter is equal to two movings, even 
then the destructiveness of home carpentry would be 
underrated. 

The amateur ca 
in himeelf, and, ins 


mter always has perfect confidence 
of learning humility from his 


PEARSON'S 
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many failures, he grows bolder and more reckless. He 
may be too busy or too tired to accede to the orsli 
requests of his wife; but when she asks him if he won't 
mend the rocking-chair or put up a shelf in the kitchen 
he will even lay aside his after-dinner cigar in his zeal to 
wield the hammer and saw. 

_ He rarely finishes what he undertakes to do. If there 
is what ladies call “ squeak " somewhere in the rocking- 
chair he begins the work of banishing the squeak by 
pulling the chair apart, and when, after an hour or two 
of hard work, involving great destruction of veneering 
and hopeless laceration of the joints of the chair, he 
succeeds in di ing the rockers, he announces that 
he is too tired to do anything more, and must put off 
the work of reconstruction until the next day. 

In some cases he does resume work, and succeeds in 
putting the chair together again after a fashion ; but it 
is then so scarred and maimed that he acknowledges 
that it will have to to the cabinet-maker'’s to be 
“done over,” and in his pride at having removed the 
squeak he never seems to perceive that the last state of 
that chair is decidedly worse than the first. 

The partial or permanent ruin of the object which 
the amateur carpenter undertakes to mend is by no 
means the full extent of the damage which he inflicts 
upon the furniture. 

If he uses the saw he invariably places the article to 
be sawed on a chair, and contrives to inflict a deep cut 
on the chair by the zealous and incautious uee of his 
weapon. If he wishes to nuil one piece of wood to 
another he places them both on the floor, and drives his 
nails through the carpet and deep into the plank 
beneath. 

When he uses the glue-pot, he eith«r lays the wet 
brush down upon the damask table cover, or he upsets 
the glue upon the carpet. One of his most churacteristic 
feats is that of shortening one leg of a table. Being 
told that the leg is too long, he saws it off so us to make 
it of the same length as the other legs. Invariably he 
finds that he has made it too short, and then he tries to 
shorten the other legs. 

There is yet to be fouud a single instance of a success- 
ful shortening of table legs by a man withan amateur 
tool-chest, although several exasperated and Reet 
men have sawn an entire set of four legs into si 
pieces in the vain hope of liinging them _ into 
uniformity. 

ee he 


HE stayed a whole month with his friend in Paris, 
and on his departure shook his host warmly by the 
hand, and thanked him effusively for his hospitality, 
saying: “If ever you are my way I shall very 
atten if you don't come straight to me, and let me 
find you a good hotel !” 


- —— fo 


Hussanp: “I wish to speak to you about your 
hair.” 

Wife (jumping at him}: “ You used to say my hair 
was the most glorious feature of my beauty.” 

Husband (edging away): “ Yes, yes, deur, and that is 
why I want to economise it—when you are cooking.” 


——_— ? 2 


Priest : “Pat there’s a hole in the roof of the 
church, and I am trying to collect money enough to 
repair it. Come, now, eink will you contribute ?” 

at: “ Me services, sor.” 

Priest : ‘‘ What do you mean, Pat? you are no car- 

ter.” 

Pat: “ No, but if it rains next Sunday, Oi'll sit over 
the hole.” 

—- fio — 


RECENTLY a. country joiner wended his way into a 
tailor’s shop in the North of Scotland for the purpose 
of getting a suit of clothes. Jock selected his pattern, 
Bit the man of the needle was about to tuke his measure, 
but somehow or other the tape could not be found. 
Jock grew impatient, but suddenly brightened up, ex- 
claiming : “ Never say die, tailer; we'll manage yet. I 
happen by guid luck ta hae my fut rule on me.” 
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Ir is estimated that it takes two years for the water 
from the Gulf of Mexico to travel from Florida to the 
coast of Norway. . 


It is considered that Japanese men are amongst the 
best needleworkers in the world, their only equals being 
the women of Russia. 


PLEASE don't apply for free pusses on Russian ruil- 
ways. They are now entirely abolished, even railway 
officials and employés being required to pay their fares. 


FIve barbers in Paris make a livelihood by shaving 
sone. Some of the dogs have the forward purt of the 
lody shaved, some the reur, while others are ornamented 
with six or seven stripes. 


So much fruit has been raised in Culifornia this 
season that the local markets have been glutted. and in 
San Francisco tons of melons, pears, and plus have 
been thrown into the seit. 


In fashionable circles it is becoming customary at a 
wedding to throw rose-blooms at the bride and ‘bride- 
groom instead of rice. The showers of multi-coloured 
rose-blooms are not only very effective, but ure infinitely 
preferable to hard grains of rice. 


IT is a common fallacy to state that the pilgrims 
introduced into the Holy Father's presence kneel down 
and kiss his toe. The real facts of the cuse are that the 
pilgrims kiss a cross embroidered on the tue of one of 
the shoes which His Holiness wears on these occasions. 


THE timidity of fish afforded one of many interesting 
discussions ut a recent reunion of the Piscatorial 
Society. It was remarked that big-gun practice on the 
sea coast, while it would cause lobsters out of sheer 
fright to cast one of their claws, would drive millions of 
fel into other waters. 


Tr is frequently the custom for merchants in Scotland 
to buy potatoes when in tbe yround and to undertake 
the lifting and carting. For this purpose they often 
communicate with a man in Ireland called a “ gaffer,” 
who takes a gang of young women over to assist, 
aay te Irish women are some of the best workers in the 
field. 


As is well-known, the American poem entitled * Beauti- 
ful Snow,” has been claimed by a large number of 
authors. and whenever times ure dull the American 
papers discuss the subject with gusto. This is how one 
journal pute it: “A meeting was held in Chicago of the 
authors of ‘ Beautiful Snow.’ There were 750 of them 
present, and several hundreds more sent letters of 
apology.” 

A SAUCERFUL of shaved ice may be preserved for 
twenty-four hours with the thermometer in the room 
at ninety degrees F. if the following precautions are 
observed : Put the saucer containing the ice in a soup 
plate and cover it with another. Place the soup plate 
thus arranged on a good heavy pillow, and cover it with 
another pillow, pressing the pillows so that the plats 
are completely embedded in them. 


At Angoul’me the other day a curious scene was 
enacted. s the public place a number of old guns were 
broken up in the presence of a large crowd. The weapons 
in question had been the property of thers and others 
who had shot without a license. In France the arms of 
such offenders are confiscated, unless the owners can 
pay £2 to redeem them, and are sold for the benefit of 
the public purse, which clears about £2,000 a year in this 
way. 

Rai.Lway bridges in the colliery districts are espe 
cially liable to collapse. This is so because the strata 
beneath the foundations have Leen honeycombed with 
galleries from which the coal has been taken. To meet 
this danger on the new line of the Great Northern 
Company, in Nottinghamshire, the bridges are to be 
of stone, with steel girder tops, so that if the founda- 
tions give way the bridges can be lifted again into their 
proper position. 

WHERE do the swallows go for the winter? Some go 
to Rome, some to Nice and Monaco, some to Algiers, 
and some to Egypt. A naturalist who cewed bits of red 
silk to swallows caught in England identified one of the 
same birds in the neighbourhood of the Pyramids. In 
all parts of England they have been gathering for their 
journey south. At Weybridge the electric light wires 
which run through the village were last week covered 
with thousands of them, all chattering, and evidently 
preparing for their long journey. Battalions kept on 
arriving from different points, and lining up on the 
wires tke a gieit extended army. By evening the nests 
and eand holes were all deserted, and the little feathered 
travellers were we!l on their journey across the seu. 
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ROUND THE WORLD FOR NOTHING 


Zo. 4.—TO JERUSALEM. 


{t is an easy matter to trace out 9 joummey Wi ae 
and guide in the library of a London Club, but it is 


Teheran; but at Constantinople I found it would be 
impossible to do this without a considerable expenditure, 
which, of course, would defeat the object of my trip. 

At Constantinople I met a Frenchman whose acquaint- 
ance I had made about a year ago on the east coast of 
Afric:. He was now managing a small variety enter- 
tainment, which was given every evening near Stamboul ; 
the place was half a café, half a music-hall. He gave 
me odd jobs to do, such as collecting tickets, pris up 
the drop curtain, arenying the stage, and, in fact, 
making myself generally useful. 

One day I rehearsed a shadow entertainment. I had 
been to Maskelyne and Cook's shortly before leavin 
London, which gave me the idea. It was in my Frenc 
friend’s bedroom; we darkened the room, lit a candle, 
sn 1 hung up one of the bed sheets. I went behind with 
the candle and performed? the Frenchman remained in 
front and criticised. 

I made ducks, rabbits, swans, and so on, with m 
fingers, and other things with the aid of a small stic 
an | gsocmear pms My employer thought it 
would help to fill up the P , and eo that night 
I gave a performance, an Itali professor ” first of all 
performing some card tricks and then singing a song as 
the sheet was being hung up. I did not feel that I had 
been very successful, but the people applauded. 

Constantinople is the dirtiest and worst built of any 
of the larger European towns that I have seen; the 
European quarter is all up and down hill, the streets 
are wretchedly paved, and not one of them could bear 
comparison with a third-class street of any of the other 
capitals. At the same time, the environs are beautiful, 
the view from the sea one of the finest in the world, and, 
from a historical point of view, the city is, of course, full 
of interest. The Mosque of Saint Sophia is one of the 
finest buildings in the world. Before taking leave of 
the place I must make mention of the kindness I 
received at the hands of Mr. Mills, agent for Messrs. T. 
ee who helped me in every way he possibly 
cou 

Not, being able to cross the Black Sea, I went in a 
boat to Sm —a charming town, half Greek, half 
Oriental, of life, and prettily situated on the sea, 
but with high mountains visible all round. Here I 
made the acquaintance of a Greek tleman, one of 
the leading merchants of the town, to whom I hada 
letter of introduction which I had obtained at 
Constantinople. He obtained for me a ge to 
Alexandria, and invited me to his house whilst] a0 at 
Smyrna. 

“ Afternoon tea” here is just as much an institution as 
at home, but is very different in every other way. Two 
fa ae handed round, one containing three or four 
dishes of different kinds of jam, several spoons, and one 
empty dish ; the other is laden with small glasses of 

. Each person takes a spoonful of jam, and then 
lays his or her spoon in the empty dish, and afterwards 
drinks a glass of water, and—the “afternoon tea” is 
over. I was informed that people drink so much water 
in Smyrna, and are 80 fond of it, that they take the jam 
first asa kind of “appetiser” for their water, just as 
people in England take a sherry and bitters before 


On the way to Alexandria we touched at Piraeus, and 
I bad just time to see Athens, but nothing more. , I was 
rather disappointed with what I did see, but then, of 
course, it is impossible to judge a place from half an 
hour's visit. ly I thought it would be haps 
fairer to call Athens the ‘“ Edinburgh of the South,” than 
Edinburgh the “‘ Athens of the North.” 

On arriving at Alexandria the heat was so terrific that 
I gave up the project I had formed of walking across 
E 4 . ant ke nom over eight mains AE I 
could legitimately spend as journey money, I took a 
third-cluss ticket to Zagazig, which cost, as well as I 
can remember, about four francs. I arrived there about 
eight in the evening, and then walked along by the rail- 
way line for four or five hours to Tel-el-Kebir, where I 
big cheapo ty , a 

e coun rom Alexandria to near Gagazig is v 

fertile, but Lets there, eastwards, it is a aay eRe 
I woke up early the next morning, b: off hard- 
boiled egys, a pigeon, and bread (total cost under six- 
pence), and then trudged on towards Ismailia. I was 
careful to keep to the railway line, as, besides being the 
most direct route, I had no desire to meet with rovin: 
Bedouin Arabs, who, in the desert, think nothing 0 
robbery, and little more of murder. Only last winter 
two soldiers who had deserted from their battalion 
stationed at Cairo had been murdered and mutilated 
by Bedouins between that town and Suez. 

I felt none too comfortable, therefore, when I saw 
three of them a long way off, riding leisurely on horse- 


Arab wa — hands), and said 20: ! 

Arabic. I responded to the salute, and said oe Mt uotarit 

ponte Ma (or something like it) means “I do not 
ic.” 

Ithen offered the dismounted Bedouin a ci , 
which he accepted full of smiles and patting his fore- 
head several times. The other two rode up and held out 
their hands for cigarettes, which they duly received. I 
felt comfortable again, and, giving them another cigarette 
apiece, walked on. They, however, followed me, and 

ill patting and pp ioe, igre asked for “ bakhshis! 

(a money gift). I shook my head, pointed to my feet 
(to show that I was so poor I had to walk), and began to 
ss Ad ee of one of og aa aay re out 
a ul of cigarettes, whic gave them, patted my 
forehead, and walked on. They consulted together for 
a moment, and then, waving farewell, rode off. I am 
sorry I cannot regale my pore BH with a tale of robbery, 
blood, and woe. . 

For the greater portion of the day I suffered terribly 
from the heat, and was very glad to pay a piastre or 
two for a mount on a camel as far as Ismailia. There I 
stayed the night, and proceeded next day to Port Said. 

worst that can be told of Port Said is that it has 
avery bad name. Some twenty years ogo murders were 
common there, gambling booths and such like were 
to be found in every street, sailors were lured on shore 
and robbed, and so it si properly earned its evil 
reputation. Nowadays this has all c » but Port 
Said, like bike bare else, finds it hard to get rid of ite 
bad name. The town is increasing in size at a wonder- 
ful rate. Fine buildings are springing up, and great 
business firms find that it is now necessary to be 
represented there. 

t is quite possible to walk about in almost any part 
of the town at night without any danger of molestation, 
and as to the gambling rooms and other kinds of 
robbers’ dens, they have long ceased to exist. The 
European ulation are most hospitable and good- 
natured, and ouly labour under the delusion that their 
town enjoys a remarkably fine climate. 

I stayed there several days, and made many good 
friends, amo: whom I must mention Mr. Y- 
Levick, agent for the well-known shipping firm of 
Messrs. W. Watson and Co., pe local representative of 
the leading Egyptian paper, the Egyptian Gazette. Also 
Mr. White, a a manager te hen Wills and Co., 
one of the business firms of the town. Mr. 
White has travelled more than any man I have ever 
met, and, indeed, there is no part of the world to which 
he has not been. He is also a wonderful linguist. Mr. 
Strange, the English chaplain, gave me some introduc- 
tions, which have proved of great use to me, 
and Messrs. Cavafy (of Messrs. T. Cook and Son) and 
Broadbent, as well as Monsieur Simon, connected with 
the Canal Company, all helped to make my stay as 
pleasant as possible. 

Through the influence of Mr. White I could have 
received a free to India, but I had made up m 
mind at Port Said to make another effort to reac 
India by land, or, at least, to reach Damascus, and 
from there make my way to the Euphrates. I there- 
fore took a deck ticket on board a ch steamer to 
Yafa, which” cost me six francs, or about five shillings. 
I started from Port Said at eight p.m. on the evening of 
August 19th, and arrived at Yafa the next morning 
about seven a.m. 

From there it took me about fifteen hours to reach 
Jerusalem, ing and obtaining an occasional lift on 
the way. From what I am told here, it appears that I 
shall eventually have to reach India st to 
Port Said, but this I trust will not be case. Iam 
employed here at Sei by Dr. Bliss, officer of the 
ay Hacavation bee iety, and have Linge returned from 
a lo "a work o! wa ie ing débris and surveying with 
Mr. A. Cc. Dickie, A.R.B.1.A. 


LevI, jun. (horrified) : “ But, father, why did you take 
one pound nineteen and elevenpence y when his 
account was two pounds P” 

Levi, sen: ‘“ Ah, poe don’t you see? I save a 
penny by the receipt p.” 


——2 = eo 


THE Canon of Westminster was once _ terribly 
interrupted by the incessant coughing of his congrega- 
tion. hereon he maddenly Tenet in his sermon and 
inter} the remark: “ Last night I was dining with 
the Prince of Wales.” 

The effect was miraculous, and a dead silence 
reigned as the preacher continued: “As a matter of 
fact I was not dining with the Prince of Wales last 
night, but with my own family. I am glad, however, 
to find that I have at length secured your attention.” 


A QUAINT OLD MARRIAGE 
CERTIFICATE. 


of the greatest lately acquired by the 
M bearing fhe 


for, although they cost money, 
and aré associated with u 
very ot event in one’s 
life, and often save a goo 
deal of trouble, it is rarely 
they are preserved. Here is 
the ificate. 

Note the coat of arms a: 
the top, which might have 
been engraved with a yen- 
knife. The wedding was ut 
the Fleet, the debtors’ prison. 
Maybe Skirmy was ther» 
because he couldn't pay w! a- 
he owed, and Miss Simkin; 
married him and settled up. 

Did he settle down? 
They’re dead and gone more than a century ago. Save 

our marri certificate. In 2063 perhaps they will 
fang it up in a museum and wonder what your lov+ 
story was. 


A WOMAN WITH A HISTORY. 


enough, but in the fact that it is a marriage certificate, 
R 


A WELL-DRESSED and sharp-faced woman passed ini» 
the lawyer's office, and was standing by his desk. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said, in greeting, “Iut 
can spare me a few moments of your valuull-. 
time?” 

“Iam very busy, madam,” he replied, “but if you 
have anything of importance to communicate, I chatl ‘e 
glad to it. Pray be seated.” 

“Thank you, no,” she said, looking round at a clerk 
or two in a nervous fashion. “I am a woman with i: 
history, and——” 

“Excuse me,” apologised the lawyer, seeing a fee 
appearing on the horizon ; “ possibly you had better step 
into my private office with me, where you will not I 


interrupted.” 
She thanked him, and they went into the adjoininy 
room. 
“ Now,” he said, when they were seated, “Ipresunic 
you wish to consult me on this matter of your history =" 
“ Yes, pyc ad fo er here.” 
“Very w 5 ing you may say to me 


will be held in the strictest co: You were sayiny 
you were a woman witha history?” This very sympa- 
thetically as an encourager. 


“ Yes, sir,” she began, as she laid a document befure 
him. “It is a history of Napoleon Bonaparte in 
eighteen monthly at sixpence a month, and——" 

e threw up his hands, but she had him, and he 
couldn’t get away until he had put down his name, ani 
now when a woman “ with a hi ” is mentioned in his 
hearing, it makes cold chills run down his back. 


eet fe 


THE PLEASANTEST FORM OF 
DEATH. 


How 1T FEELS TO FALL DOWN A PRECIPICE. 


Proresson Herm, of the Zurich Alpine Club, lately 
lectured on how it feels to fall down a ent ice. He 
produced a mass of evidence anppled to him by people 
who had met with a mishap of this nature, and he 
asserted that of all the many ways of meeting death. 
that of falling down an Alpine precipice was the most 
ee t the slightest di of 

is not the sli iversi opinion as to 
the delightful sensations petra daring the fall, 
although the evidence has been obtained from in- 
dividuals of the most varied tem ts. 

As soon as the foot slips, the falling person begins tu 
sonra gegen of ; ve is no 
mental anguish, no ing, no trace of that vague 
terror which accompanies most accidents; on the 
contrary, there is a deep pens | of resi; ion—in short, 
an extraordi sense of comfort and happiness. 

As in cases of drowning, the whole of your life seem; 
to ‘em before your eyes; then you hear celestial music 
and fancy that you are rising into the heavens; ard. 
finally, you lose consciousnese—not all at once, but 
gradually, gently, without pain. 

This last occurs at the moment you cease to fall—thit 
is, when your body touches the ground. It is a singular 

ing that the sense of hearing is the last to be extin- 
guished, while that of touch is the firat; you hear the 
noise caused by the contact of pal body with the rock 
or earth on which you fall, but you do not feel it, you 
have no pain, even though your legs and arms and ribs 
are broken. : 

Realism is carried so far nowadays that it is not 
surprising to find that Professor Heim actually tried 
the experiment of a fall from the top of a precipice to a 
ledge of rock several feet below it. He gave an exact 
account of all he experienced, which in every 
particular what has told to him by others. 


PEARSON'S STORY TELLER (published October 9th) will tell you as good a story as you have ever heard or read before, 


Be 


- FELLING TIMBER. 


a twig did their axes chop do 

se bceglanted to the New World 
ever destroy timber. With stubborn pertinaciousness, 
strangely at variance with their lethargic disposition, 
they continue to build thgir houses of stone and mortar, 


at of money and physical exertion, when 
oie ce surrounds ey out of which they 
could construct log houses, as did other pioneers, at a 
minimum of cost and labour. 

The Spaniard does not even fell trees for firewood, but 
picks up dead limbs as they fall to the ground, or pulls 
them from the trees with his lariat. 


oe fe 
A DODGE THAT WOULDN'T ALWAYS 
WORK. 


————— 


THERE are circumstances under which a tolerably 
sharp “retort courteous” is justified. A Prussian 
officer in the conquered province of Alsucve one day 
visited a chapel in the outskirts of 2 town. Among the 
offerings of the devout peasantry, he perceived a silver 


mouse, which so excited his curiosity that he asked an ! 


lanation of one of the natives. 

“The story is,” said the Alsatian, “that an entire 
quarter of the town was infested with an army of mice 
which were a veritable plague. At last a devout lady 
caused a silver mouse to be made, and offered it to the 
Virgin. Shortly afterwards every mouse disappeared.” 

‘The officer burst out laughing. 

“ What!” said he, rudely. “Is it possible the people 
of this country are so stupid as to. believe such things ? ” 

“Ob, no,” quietly replied the Alsatian; “for it we 
did, we should long ago have offered the Virgin a silver 
Prussian.” 


, 
HOW PRISONERS COMMUNICATE, 


THERE are experts in the art of communicating when 
in prison, and the ease with which these men converse in 
a , and make themselves understood, is 
almost incredible. Ex-convicts have testified as to the 
impossibility of enforcing the rule of silence, us far as 
the spirit of the law is concerned, for almost the moment 
a new man enters a prison the length of his sentence is 
made known. 

If, for instance, he is sentenced for twelve months he 
will very naturally put his hand to his ear. If for two 
years he will touc! h ears; if for six months he will 
clench his hands. Even little boys, when exercising 
with the men, will soon make them understand for what 

of time they arein. . 

im, if a new man enters an empty cell, the length 
of his sentence will in a very short time be made known 
to his neighbours on either side. This is accomplished 
by a system of tapping on the walls. 

Appointments to meet at a futare date are often 
made by prisoners ina most mysterious way, and old 
offenders have excellent opportunities of recruiting from 
the gaols. 

enti 


THE BARE-FEET FAD. 


Ger off your shoes and stockings for a couple of 
hours each day, and “ give the toes a chance to breathe” 
—as one woman expressed it—and to exercise them- 
selves. You will find that a delightful change is taking 
place in your dried and torpid shell—and do not our 
spirits respond with awful precision to the physical 
state P 

The liberated feet will pay you in any one or all of 
the following ways: The unfailing ache that for a long 
time has each day taken possession of your head will— 
unless other factors than “nervous” and depletion are 
at work—make its final adieu; heart-beats will grow 
stronger and more regular; the “sinking spells” will 
gradually disappear; the wan look and pale lips will 
respond with roseate tintings to fuller and freer respira- 
tion ; the very carriage of yourself will undergo rejuve- 
nation, for the muscles of foot and ankle—sadly lacking 
immobility with us in our careless inattention—will as 
fast as they gain elasticity lend it to the entire body. 

The feet themselves grow in beauty—rather, grow 
beautiful; for the undressed foot that boasts a vestige 
of beauty is rare indeed. Your feet coming daily under 
your inspection will be fairly disagreeable to you until 
something is done to make them more shapely. You 
will hesitate, brought face to face with the penalty, to 
crowd and cram edd toes in short, narrow shoes; you 
will appreciate the enormity of protruding joints and 
disfiguring bunches—you will be ready to do almost 
anything to rid your fect of these disfigurements. 

ighter spirits, improved digestion, clearer heads and 
clearer vision will wait on the daily rest from shoes and 
stockings.‘ Indeed, doctors now make a special point of 
the salutary effect of the bare feet on the eyesight. 


Lovers of George Griffith's romances will aed one of the very best he has ever written, entitled GOLDEN STAR, now running in 


ORT STORIES (one penny, every Tuesday). 
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ROUGH ON THE TEETOTALLERS. 


_A LARGE o i of total abstainers, not long 
since, wanted to have a little private supper at a pro- 
minent hotel, and one of their number was appointed 
a committee to consult with the proprietor about the 
arrangements. 
| . The proprietor objected to furnishing French coffee 
| at the close of the banquet, unless they were willing 

to Pay five pounds extra. 

Bs hy do you charge euch a ridiculous priee for 
' coffee P 


| “I'll tell you, confidentially, why I have to charge so 
much for coffee at the banquet. These total abstinence 
fellows drink so much wine that they cannot get home, 
but have to stay all night in the hotel, and then they 
have to poy extra for a night's lodging and breakfast. 
“ On the other hand, if they have coffee, it sobera them 
so much that they can si home, and I lose the 
price of their having to stay at the holel from that night 
till the next morning.” 


eet 
TREADING WATER. 


THE Indians on the Missouri River, when they have 
occasion to traverse that impetuous stream, invariably 
tread water just as the dog 
treads it. 

Among the natives of 
Johanna, an island on the 
coast of Madagascar, young 
_ persons of both sexes walk 
~ the water, carrying fruit and 

vegetables to ships becalmed, 
or, it may be, lyog in the 
offing miles away. 

At Madras, watching 
their opportunity, messen- 

, With letters secured 
- In an oilskin cap, plunge 
into the boiling surf, and make their way to the vessels 
outside, treading the water through a sea in which no 
ordinary European boat 
could live. 

At the Cape of Good 
Hope, men used to' 

roceed to the vessels in 

he offing through the 
mountain billows, tread- 
ing the water as they 
went with the utmost 
security. And _ yet 
here, on our own shores 
and amidst smooth 
waters, many men, 
women, and children perish annually, when a little 
properly-directed effort would happily suffice to rescue 


every one. Some steps should certainly be taken to 
popularise this simple accomplishment. 
or tio. 
A BIG SAVE. 


In the Witwatersrandt gold district of South Africa 
the discovery of a process for treating “ tailings” has 
enabled the gold-field proprietors to recover the valuable 
bullion from what were till lately but waste heaps. 

The process is simple, and of general as well as 
special interest. When the gold quartz, or sand, has 
passed through the stamps it is crushed to the fineness 
of flour. This very fine sand is washed over copper 
plates impregnated with mercury. The sand, with 
water added, forms a sort of sludge. The gold in the 
sludge attaches itself to the prepared plates, but a 
certain proportion of it passes away with the sludge into 
the waste heaps. 

Now, however, a very different opinion is entertained, 
for the new process makes it possible and profitable to 
extract the gold still left in the refuse. 

The works for treating tailings may be briefly des- 
cribed as follows: There isa staircase with four steps. 
On the top step is a tank containing a solution of cyanide 
of potassium ; on the next lower step there isa much 


larger tank which is filled with the “sand” taken from 


the waste heaps. 

A pipe from the top tank permits the solution of 
cyanide to permeate the sand, and the gold that is con- 
tained in the tailings is dissolved in the cyanide solu- 
tion just as if it were so much sugar. 

A tap from the big tank containing the tailings permits 
this cyanide Solution containing eck to pass to the next 
lower step, where there is a small apparatus of fine 
shavings of zinc contained in a box. he gold in solu- 
tion has an affinity for zinc, and is deposited on 
these shavings, leaving the practically clear solution of 
ar and water to pass to the fourth step, where 
there is a tank for its reception. The solution is 
pumped to the top step again, and so the process goes on. 

The apparatus at the third step is occasionally lifted, 
and the deposit of gold, in’a sort of black powder on the 
zinc shavings, is simply washed off. This black powder 
is melted and becomes bullion, 

It is computed that in South Africa alone 20,000 
ounces of gold per month are recoverable from tailings 
by the process, equal in value to over £1,000,000 per 
annum. 
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PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


of age millet, which is full of pith. 

lover's blood runs cold ee, < he must 
smile or own himeelf a craven. mn has cut the 
pith into bits an inch long, he stretches out his bare 
arm. The example set, every girl who respects herself 
and has a lover, follows it. 

The young men form a circle with arms extended. 
Blithely, then, with many a jest, doubtless, the maidens 
arrange their bits of pith upright in some fanciful 
Leh on the bare flesh, and eet t alight. They are 
nearly an inch thick, and they burn very slowly, but 
the hapless youth must stand and smile us well as he 
can th the blood of the seared fleeh extinguishes 
them. 


BICYCLES RUIN THE WATCH 
TRA 


AccorDING to the statement of a West-end jeweller, 
the craze for bicycles hae greatly impaired the watch 
business. Strange as this may seem, his theory seems 
plausible enough. 

“The decrease in the sale of watches has been ver. 
noticeable,” he remarked the other day, “and I trace it 
to no other cause than the bicycle. For instance, when 
a boy reached fifteen or sixteen years in former days, 
it was the custom for his prrents to present him with a 
watch—generally a costly affair—which usually lasted 
him the better part of his life. 

“But it is different now. The boy clamours for 2 
bicycle, and he generally gets it, although it does not 
last as long, and usually costs more than a watch. The 
same trait I have noticed in people of older years. 
When they get money enough to buy a watch, the 
bicycle fever strikes them, and, well, that’s how we lose 
trade.” 

de Ss 


THE LARGEST CHEMIST’S SHOP IN 
THE WORLD. 


THE pharmacy of Karl J. Ferrein, of Moscow, Russia, 
is the largest in the world, it is thought. 

3 As many as 1,200 prescriptions are put up in a 
ay. 

The dispensing is done in a glass-domed room, where 
twenty-four or more assistants are employed, and a 
clerical and apprentice force nearly as numerous gives 4 
toe of its time to the reception, entering and 

lelivery of the goods ordered and p : 

If poisonous ingredients enter into the composition of 
a medicine to be prepared, the checking of weights :s 
done by a weigher specially appointed for that purp<se. 

Two hundred and ninety-three men and boys find 
employment in the retail and wholesale departments of 
the establishment. 

The average number of prescriptions is not far from 


300,000 annually. 


The founder died in 1887, but his two sons perpetwte 
their father’s naine and methods of business. 


a cg ie 
TAKING IT OUT IN FOOD. 


In many parts of the East coins of small denomina- 
tions are very scarce, and the traveller has to pay « 
premium for “coppers.” In Constantinople, for example, 
a merchant in the bazaar will often refuse a sale if his 
customer offers him too big a piece of money. It may 
yeadily be imagined that where “ change ” is so jealous'y 
held back, some queer complications inust arise. 

In this connection an English traveller describes an 
amusing experience of his own in the ancient Greek city 
of Corinth. After a tramp to the top of the famous 
acropolis or rock-citadel of Corinth, he returned to the 
town with an extraordinary appetite. He went into an 
estiatoria or restaurant, one of those uiar Greek 
cdokshops where the various viands are all kept stewing, 
side by side on a long clay range, and customers are 
allowed to inspect each in turn. take a sniff of each, and 
a taste if they will, and finally to order the one they like 
best, or dislike the least. 

Being so hungry, the traveller ordered a_genercus 
dinner, and ate heartily. The Lill amounted to three 
drachmae and a cevara, about half-a-crown. He gave tke 
proprietor a five-drachma bill; that is to say, he tore a 
ten-drachma bill in two and gave him half, that being 
the quaint Greek way of making five -drachma bills, 
when desired. 

“But, sir, I have no change,” ejaculated the pro- 
prietor. 

“ And I have no smaller piece of money,” answered 
the traveller. 

The crafty Greek scratched his head, and tried to 
think of some way of satisfying his customer without 
having to give up any of his own precious smutll change. 
At length he triumphantly called out: 

“ Bureka ! I have it. You sit down again and eat 
some more, to make a : 

Unfortunately the Britisher no longer desired to “eat 
some more,” and had to go away without his change, 


— 
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HOME NOTES, 


A Pace MORE PabTICUIABLY FCR L apie. 


YsoBEL will be glad toantuer, in this rece, questicrs of 
general interest upon hcueehold matters, 10 for ae space 
permits. Envelopes shculd Le marked HomE NOTES. 


New Flat-irons eoee e aa half a day 


To Prevent Patent Leather from 
. always slightly warm the leather before 
Cracking, inserting the foot into the shoe. 


caeaae. y . ‘ do not 
When Straining Soups or Jellics, eaieers 


the bag or cloth, or the appearance will be spoiled. 


When «u Fish Bone ue er aoe 


diately swallowed, for it will almost always detach it. 
in a wardrole. moisten » 
To Destroy Insects gaan piece of paper with 
turpentine. and place it in the wardrobe for a day or two. 
This is an effe -tive way of killing moths also. 


keep some well- 
» cleansed shells 
by you. Oysters do not look nice sent to table on dirty 
sheils, and time is lust in cleansing them jyst befo:e 


eerving. sogld 1 
=e +, shor ave wooden 
The Kitchen Chairs seats. that m as 
constantly wiped clean. The cost of these is more than 
othera, but then they can be done up with a little paint 
ayain and again, and will always look well. 


should not be peeled before boilin 
Potatoes wniess there is a pig or fowls to eat the 
peel, but boil first and peel just before serving. This 
practice in the kitchen is a most economical one, and 
should be attended to in all households. 


Cracks in a Fell Hat way be removed as 


damp cloth over the hat, and then irun it with a bot 
iron. You should have a wooden block, or « mething 
hard, that will fit the inside of the hat, so as to resist 
the pressure of the iron. If you have not this blcck, 
you had better send the hat to a hatter. (Reply to 


AL‘CE.) 

z and you will be 
Treat Cabbage thus, meligined with the 
d'si: Takea -sized cabbage, and cut out the heart. 
Chop some cold veal finely, mix it with herbs, and bread- 
crumbs, season it with pepper and salt, and bind 
ther with a well-beaten egg. Fill the cavity in the 
cabbage with the stuffing. tie the cabbage firmly togetter, 
aud boil for two hours. Serve with crumbs scattered 

over, and good gravy poured round. 
From 


The Children’s Apple Charlotte. | stale 


loaf cut three slices of bread nearly half an inch thick. 
Peel, core, and cut into slices one pound of good cooking 
apples. Butter a pie-dish and lay a slice of bread at the 
bottom. Put on these a layer of apples, scatter sugar 
over, and a few pieces of butter. Cover with more bread, 
then more apples, and so on till the dish is full. Pour 
over all a pint of milk, let it stand for half an hour, and 
then bake fur two hours in a steady oven. Sift sugar 
over, and serve. 


For Serving Raie Oysters 


The Fly-Paper Recipe 1 Xl sludly repeat, 


as so many of my 
readers are asking for it just now. Pour halfa gallon of 
water over one pound of quassia wood, allowing it to 
stand over night, and then boil the etrained fluid down 


to one quart. The wood must be again boiled with one 
quart of water until it is reduced to one pint, when the 
two infusions should be mixed together, and from half 
to three-quarters of a pound of sugar dissolved in it. 
Then pas3 paper through the fluid, drain it, and hang u 

todry. Blotting-paper of any colour ene be used, an 

a small piece of it thus pepe placed in water in a 
saucer will prove a very effectual destroyer of the pests. 
(Reply to H. Foster.) ; 


- made from this recipe, will, I feel sure, 
Haggis, please'you. Parboil together a sheep's 
pluck and about two pounds of lean beef, grate half of 
the liver. mince the beef, the lighte, and the rest of the 
liver. Weigh this mixture, and take half its weight in 
beef suet, and chop it finely; add six small onions 
chopped small; toast a pint of oatmeal till it is dry and 
of a nice golden colour. Now spread out the mince, 
strew the oatmeal over it, season nicely with pepper, 
salt, a little cayenne, and just a dash of4mace. Have a 
stout bag (in Scotland a skin is used), place in the meat, 
etc., which has had some good broth mixed in it, allow 
room in the bag for the contents to swell, press out the 
air, and sew up the bag. Boil steadily for three hours, 
and be sure to prick the bag with a large needle when 
it first swells. (Heply to DELPHINE.) 
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; more : may be removed easil 
Eat Satt Tigestible. * ao Spots on Marble quickly by applying a paste 
Apfel Kuchen Oe ee endl sneer aren big 2 should never be hung i 1 

a eee >} ° mM a Ward. 

Ge aus give me the recipe for Dress Bodices robe, but be laid carefully mee 


in drawers or shelves. 


To Keep the Hair in Curl, het the aie 
before putting into curlers with well-sweetened cold i 


(Reply to J. JENKINS.) 


Lime-juice and Glygerine for the Hui, 
Mix well together half a pint of lime-juice, a quarter of 
pint of rose-water, two ounces of glycerine, two oun. 
of rectified spirit ; oil of lemon, thirty drops. (Rely to 
MakcuH.) ; 


: th ood, b 
Darken Mahogany, polishing. Ec eromehle 


with cold drawn linseed oil. 


Elastic Stockings SU ety eaten 


and then being brushed with a soft brush. 


An Earthenware Jar which ts Tainted, 
however badly, can be sweetened by filling it with dry 
carth and burying it in the ground for a few days. 
Then rinse clean in cold water und afterwards scald in 


soda water. : When Water ts Spilt on a Gowl 
7 a F . are very nourish- and you do not w'sh it to leave a mark. di, 
Eggs Poached in Gracy ‘ng, and form a| Curpel the place well with dry clothe till all ti. 


pleasant change in the ordinary diet. he egga will be 
«a better colour if poached in water and then served in 
the rich brown gravy, or they may be poached in clear 
gravy, and served in it. aA ee oath 
r . ood dresses, coats, etc.. whic 

When Packing tre to be lett for some time, 
fold the garments to fit the trunk, and between each fold 
place a sheet of thin paper. If this be done and the 
clothes packed tightly, so that they cannot shake about, 
no ill results of (arelling will be found. 


. . may Le detected as follows : 
Copper in Pickles Pre a tablespoonful of the 


vickle into a very clear glass, add a half teaspoonful of 
Fquid ammonia with the same quantity of water. Stir 
, the whole together with a silver or bone spoon, and if 
| copper be present, the liquid will be str. ngly tinged with 


blue. 
ichh : 

A Brown Leather Bag xh bes Valois as 
washed with a weak solution of oxalic acid and water, 
| and then with saddle soap and warm water. Black 
spota will readily yield to this treatment, and after the 
leather is dry it should be posished with a good leather 

cream. (Reply to M. THOMPSON.) 
A delicious pudding 


Stale Cake Pudding. say te made of 


crumbs of stale cake. or even breadcrumbs. Place}.a 
layer in the bottom of a pie-dish, then a layer‘of rasp- 
berry jam. Continue putting these in alternately till 
the diah is almcst full; then pour over it two e 

| beaten up iv milk, and bake. To serve, turn out t 
pudding, and pour a nice plain custard round. 

To Colour Iace Curtains. oes nag 
and strain it ebro thick flannel {ill it is perfectly 
fiee from grit. Add a quart of boiling water to every 
pint of coffee. Rinse the curtains in this and diy 
stretched out on a carpet, which has Leen previously 

| covered with a thick sh«et. Large pins should be used 
‘ to atrain the curtains. (Reply to J. NATHAN.) 


> 38 a dish we have from our 
On ange R oly 1 oly American cousins, and one 


which English housekeepers will find useful when plums 
and other fruits become scarce. Make some nice light 
suet paste and roll it out thin, lay oranges—peeled, 
sliced, and the seeds removed—thickly over it, grate the 
orange peel and scatter over, squecze a few drops of 


moisture is absorbed, changing the surface of the cloth 


each time. 

-* Take two pounds of patent flour 
Milk Rolls. and mix with it half gtekspoout 
of salt. Rub into the flour four ounces of butter, and 
add sufficient milk to make into a_ firm dongh. 
About a pint will be wanted. Sprinkle the board wit), 
flour and turn the dough on to it, cut it into twelve pieces, 
forming each intoa small roll. Flour a baking tin. and 
place the rol's on it. Put them in the oven and bahs 

for twenty minutes. (Reply to F. M. A. L.) 
Boil us 


Rice Mould and Lemon Sarce. rae 


rice as required in milk until soft, and sweeten with 
white sugar to taste. Moisten the interior of a smill 
basin or mould, and put tke rice in, leaving until cold. 
Peel a lemon very thickly, cutting the peel into shreds 
about half an inch long, put them into a little water ant 
boil, afterwards straining off the water in case it | 
bitter. Pour a teacupful of fresh water upon the reel. 
squeeze and strain the juice of the lemon, add it | well 
sweetened with white sugar) to the sbreds and water. 
and allow it to stew gently for a couple of hours. When 
cold this will be a syrup, which should be poured over 
the cold rice mould. This dish not only tastes nice, 
but is ple: sing to the eye. 

This 


Tico Ways of Treating Herrings. 5. ;. 
not only seasonable just _now, but, more important stil’. 
cheaper than ever, so I need not apologise for the 
following recipes: (1) Procure half-a-dozen frv-h 
herrings, split them in half down the back, trim off the 
fins and tail, remove the backbone, also as much of tli: 
skin as possible. Lay the fish flat on a board, an 
spread with a layer of staffing made as directed below. 

oll up lengthwise, head first, dip in beaten egg and 
breadcrumbs, then fry in boiling lard. Parsley anil 
slices of lemon garnish this dish prettily. Stufing.— 
One and a half ounces of breadcrumbs, a small quantity 
of iinely Shere suet, a teaspoonful of chopped 
parsley, and a like amount of thyme, sufficient pepper 
and salt to taste, all bound together with the yolk of au 
egg. (2) Wash and scale the fish thoroughly, after. 
wards removing fins, head, gills, and interior, but allow 
the tail to remain. Split the fish down the centre of 
the back, and bend the tail slightly to one side, in order 
that the back-bone may be broken and easily removed. 


atts : Having wiped the inside quite clean, season wit! 
lemon over the fruit roll wp the paste, folding. down | Pepper and mull and rll up tightly. Placothe Reh i 
Boil udding for two and a half hours, and serve ple-dish, so that the a and half covered with 


with treacle sauce flavoured with lemon juice. 


Chocolate for your Bazaar Shoid be made 


an earthenware jar into a saucepan of boiling water; 
into this place a pint of milk and cream mixed. Stir 
into it, when it is hot, a paste made by mixing two 
heaped tabl: mfuls of grated chocolate with a little 
cold milk. Allow this to boil for a minute or twe, and 
serve very hot. Chocolate is generally sweetened, so 
that sugar is not added. If necessary, let it be added at 
the table by each person for themselves. When 
unsweetened chocolate is used a dessertspoonful of 
sugar may be put in while cooking. I wish your 
undertaking every success. (Reply to Berk.) 


ual proportions of vinegar and 
water But a flat eal at the 
top, to prevent the flavouring es- 
caping, and bake in a moderate 
oven for an hour. 


Sarbel 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


.. £110 
3 0 


Single column, per inch per insertion 
Doudle ” ” ” ese ie 
Pull page inside, facing rage of matter, either 

white paper or 2nd or 3rd page of cover, or 


oo 


F back page, per insertion 70 00 
Me 29, 9, 339 recl Half page ” ” ” see . 35 00 
This Vegetable Marrow Preserve j°°\P¢ | arcane: se is "4710 0 
been much appreciated by my readers before, so I hope | Bighth page ” ” oo ae 
will prove what you require. When the fruit is perfectly | Tenth page ” co Sos im “2 OO 
ripe, cut it cart it in a dry place for a few weeks, so | FFomt pase, whole og ae ie ic Q : 
that the sap will dry out of it. Peel the marrow thickly y! wee on eA " 22100 
and take away the seeds. To every six pounds of pulp, us eighth : a .. 11°50 
cut into squares an inch thick, allow five oun of a 7 orem 
sugar and two sliced lemons. Let these ingredients All syaces above one-tenth of a page are charged at per page vate, 
stand for twenty-four hours. Then put into a preserving | Black Blocks are charged 25 pov ceut. evtra, AU adecrtiseme te 1~ 


an with two ounces of bruised ginger and one drachm 
of chillies, tied with a piece of muslin. Take out the 
ginger after one hour's boiling, and boil the rest slowly 
till all is clear, stirring frequently. Then place into 
pots for use. (Reply to MANCHESTER.) 


sthject to approval. All copy must be sent in by Noo on Th ie, 
October 10, if intended sor the Teste on sale October 19 aut 
October 26. The Proprietors reserve the riyht to hold over or 8” 


insertion of any advertisement without prejudice to other inse 
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Manager, * Pearson's Weekly" Officca, Henrietta Street, Londor, wae. 
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How to obtain and maintain a levely 
Complextion— 


aieiet ier Stns fot an Ms oa PRE i FRAZER'S TABLETS, | 
eart, accompanied by an occasional of . nervous debility, loss of which contain no mineral or harmful compound 


posal and general depression. The fact is they suffer from 


, develops 


into Wind, and pressing eee ih vere Se ‘ot, 
ind, an ves 0} i ig causes th t 
named. All eek suffer in way should at once take “up es 


PAGE anne WIND PILLS. 


aPLAINT NTS Wi WIND’ON THE 


like many of the washes advertised for that purpose. They are pleasant to 
the taste, attractive in appearance, may be taken without fear, and are 
strongly recommended by many members of the Medical Profession for 
Eczema, Rheumatism, Constipation, Liver and Kidney Com- 
plaints, and all Blood and Skin Disorders. 


EEE 

FRAZER'S TABLETS, of al Chemtsts and Patent Medicine Vendors 
throughout the World, in pale green bores with government stamp attached. 
Price 1/13 per box, or post free 1/3 from 


FRAZER’S TABLETS, Ltd., 
186, FLEET STREET. LONDON, E.C. 


STOMACH, COST 
BILIOUSNESS, &c., rk: avail themsol 
All Vendors, 1s, 13d. and 2s. 9d. 


SS ee 


a“ 


1 . Neuralgia 
dartal preparation far the relle€ of Rourslate 

113 and 3/@ trom Chemists, or direst, post paid, 
Crewe, Cheshire. 


DAY & SONS, Crews, 
: NSANNLINSINAN 


COSTUME 


2 


10/6 to 70/= 


BUY DIRECT, SAVING 
ALL MIDDLE PROFITS. 


Fashionable eatcactig: fad 2 
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TOOTH-ACHE. 


BUNTER'S Se 
Nights Prevented. 


Heuralgic Headaches and ell 
es SERvine. scala 


This v a sgl and 2 handsomely, bre braided tailor- veges Costume is rab, and in our excellent 
“POR TWEED, for mably 


and is fashio: 
——s with a rich peas also velveteen reollar, oth rane ited bow at back of 
hout. The skirt is cut — full, with two box-pleats at ee 
appearance to the 


/, 


to 

tailor- rar th and ij net per eel ae 
satisfa factory ' may be returne 
PatTERNS AND SELF-Mrasvcne- 


Fellerns, Sketches, Measurement Forms, and othtr Particulars free on application. 
Baysxers: London and County Bank, Aldersgate Street, London, 


WRITE FOR PATTEERNS. 


ALLEN FOSTER & CO. 30, ROSCOE STREET, ea BG 


FACTORY 
CLOTHING CO., 
r sats Cskirs and 


Tailovs, 
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“JUST THE SOAP FOR YOUR BATH!” 


per Large Double Cake. 


Mivy « soap ee 


Is it not most ann aeue when having a bath, to lose the soap, or to find you have rite it wasting in the water? Neither 
will happen with ‘ "IVY ? Soap, which is always in sight, floating on the surface. Children are no longer any trouble on 
“Bath Night” when “IVY ” Soap is used—they are so delighted to see it oe on the water. 
“IVY” Soap is a beautiful, white, “milky” Soap, hard and ele. Guaranteed pure and free from irritating 

; chemicals. Gives a creamy lather, and is SPLENDID. FOR WASHING lace, Prints, Fine Underelathing, and all delicate 
aie! colour and texture of which suffer damage from common Soaps. 


Se Grocer for “IV¥"” a If any difficulty, we will send you 3 Cakes in a handy box, carriage paid, on reccipt of your address 
os ond 48 is ampe, or 1s. Postal 


G. W. GOODWIN & SON, THE SOAPERIES, MANCHESTER. 
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ECHOES FROM THE 
SANCTUM. 


PEnxnives are this week offered to the fifty persons 
making the best anagrams out of the words, Pearson's 
ay is envilones quip =< this 
o! en oron 8, mar’ NAGRAM, 
on or before Tuesday, October 15th. 

ConsIDERABLE interest appears to have been taken in the 
remarks which were recently made in P.W. on the sub- 
ject of London trees, remarks which apply with equal 
force to arboriculture in provincial towns. The Chair- 
man of Highways and Parks Committee, West Ham 
Town Council, supplements the :easons which I | ase 
in a recent issue for the precariousness of tree life in 
the London strects. ints out that to allow 
room fon pedentrinee trees have to be planted as near 
to the curb as possible, and in this position they not 
only interfere with the light from the street lamps, 
but run considerable danger of being knocked down 
or injured by waggons and vans passing at night 
time. But a more serious cause of damage ie the 
fact that mains lie near to the surface, and the 
close proximity of any tree-roots to these pipes is 
fatal. It is difficult to see, however, how these evils 
are to be avoided. 

No, Maude, dear, we do not think the cat's voice is 
musical, even if the animal is full of violin and banjo 
strings. 

Cvusiovs asks the following important question: “ Are 
there, in fact, ‘good-lookers’ and ‘ bad-lookers,’ or is 
it merely that some people take more trouble than 
others when hunting for anything which is lost?” 
—————The art of finding thi which have 
been mislaid is a gift. ‘ Good-lookers” are people I 
abominate. That sort of thing ought to be confined 
to St. Bernards, retrievers, and other dogs. Whena 
man goes to look for a certain paper on a certain 
table, and hunts everywhere and opens every .book 
and turns over every ornament, and down on his 
hands and knees on the floor, and looks in every 
bidiag place, possible and impossible, he ought to 
know ther that paper is there or not. He t 
want someone else to go to the same place and find 
the paper right there in front of his very eyes, and to 
come back and flourish it in his face. It seems as if 
he hadn't been looking. If a thing is lost it is lost, 
and it is ridiculous for anyone to go and find it. 

Mr. G. N. Souratry, writes : 

Noticing a paragraph in ‘‘ New and Strange,” iu which you 
remark that little ah existe that type-setting machines will one 
day reach such a state of perfection & journalist will set up 
his own copy as he composes, it may intercst you to know that a 
taachine hes already been invented, and will be exhibited in 
London next month, on which an editor will be able to type-com- 
pose his article as quickly as he could otherwise write it. 

So! But in the meantime what is to become of the 

com positors P 
X. Y. Z. writes me a pathetic letter to complain of his 

fete at Northampton Infirmary, where he is now an 
inmate. It appears that in the same ward as himself 
are two patients who snore all night | “like men 
cutting wood in which there are nails,” and utterly 
prevent the possibility of sleep. This seems to bea 
very hard case. The aenogence to an invalid would 
be excessive. If the disturbante is really sufficient to 
keep anyone awake, the authorities ought at once to 
make some fresh: arrangement of the beds. There 
might even be a ward for snorera and another for 
non-snorers. The objection to such a course is that 
the man who would own up to the habit has still to be 
found. As the Irishman said : “ Begorra! it’s meself 
that stayed awake all night to listen, and, faitb, there 
wasn't a sound!” 

Ar the time when I devoted a column to “ Railway 
Rights and Wrongs” in this paper, the “ South- 
Western ” escaped more lightly than any other "ago 
serving the southern districts of England. the 
whole the line is remarkably well d. There is 
one point, however, on which a number of complaints 
have reached me recently from various sources. I 
refer to the manner in which the trains are started 
without giving sufficient warning to the passengers. 
With all the doors open, when passengers are leanin: 
out of the windows conversing with their friends, an: 
friends are standing on the footboard a train will 
suddenly start without an admonitory “Take your 
seata please!” or an audible whistle from the guard. 
One cannot be expected -to keep one's e on the 
station clock the whole time, even if trains were in 
the habit of starting at the advertised time, which 
they are not. When every door of a long train is 
open, und there is not the smallest indication of an 
immediate start being made, it is not unnatural to 
suppose that there is time to jump out and purchase 
u paper, or possibly a sponge cake and a. glass of milk 
in the refreshment rooms, and it is playing it rather 
low down to send the train off without the smallest 
signal. Most of the complaints which have come to 
me refer to the main line trains at Waterloo and those 
leaving Windsor station. It is a dangerous and 
stupid practice, and I hope that the directors, or the 
superintendent of the line, or the station-masters, or 
inspectors, or the guards, or whoever it may be who is 
responsible, will remedy the evil. 
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Ture is another 
been called. I it fe contrary to Police Reguls- 
tions, or, if not, it tt to te, to leave horses and 


are left day to take care of themselves while the 
butcher, or baker, or greengrocer goes to deliver goods 
or to get. cree It would be elanapidy and 
unnecessary to two 
‘ the simple t padteat of locking the wheel witha chain 
ougtt be made compulsory. One correspondent 
informs me tbat the other day he had to stop three 
runaways between his own residence an the 
neighbouring station, while another correspondent 
who was driving narrowly escaped a serious accident 
a few days ago owing to a collision with a horee which 
had gone off ‘on its own.” A horse, however well 
he may be trained, is occasionally liable to take 
fright, and it is also to be borne in mind that there 
are small boys who can never resist the temptation of 
giving an encouraging glwwk, or however that 
mysterious sound is when they see a horse 
unattended. It is high time that some reform were 
inaugurated. 


Kate.—If ao gentleman guest fails at a dinner party 
the hostess is the lady who should go down to the 
dininy-room alone. 


R.G. has been kind enough to forward to me an 
interesting literary cariceicy. It is the first number of 

a weekly newspaper published in Maryland and Balti- 

more, on Friday, August 20th, 1773. Some of the 

advertisements that I find in its columns appear some- 

what curious in these days when slavery has become a 

thing of the past. “A commission mt,” for in- 

stance, “bas for sale a pocket of hops, and a 

ten-inch new cable. Also wants to buy a Negro Girl 

about twelve years of age. Would exchange.” I 

give two more examples, which are not altogether 

unfunny : 

Stravep from town last night, six waggon horses, and a servant 
man, named Wallace, the property of Leight Master, Esy., at 
Pipe Creek. As tive of the l:orses were seen this day (two or 
three with collars on) not far from town, ‘tis coy likely the said 
servant has1ol: off with the other onc, The said servant appears 
to be upwards of forty ycurs_of age, about five feet nine inches 
high, and tolerably stout. Whoever will deliver the said horses 
and man to Poole, Baltimore, will have a handsome reward. 

Ran away from subscriber, some time in December, 1772, Negro 
Prince, a tall elim fellow ; has several hacks in his forehead ; he 
was taken up at Susyuchanna Lower Ferry, but made his e 
and is often seen in tl.e neighbourhood, Whoever takes up the 
said uigger and secures him in gaol so that the owner may get at 
him agaiu, shall havc tive poraas reward, and if brought home 
ten pounds reward, etc. 


Mornee Move has been told that according to herba- 
lists the toothache may be stopped immiediately by 
holding in the hand a certain root, and she is anxious 
to know what root it is?————__——-As II did not 
happen to know myself, the staff of tame explorers, 
which we keep chained up at the office, were sent out 
on a voyage of discovery. A minute examination of 
the books of reference at the British Museum, how- 
ever, failed to reveal the secret. From this one natur- 
ally arrived at the conclusion that it was a dead 
secret, and no amount of investigation would revive 
it. The gentleman who.is responsible for the lighter 
portions of the peper su that it is probably the 
roots of the tooth which are meant. This, after all, 
seems probable. . 


THE Intelligent Reader is rather in evidence this week. 
The following question is picked out at random from 
a number of others which are jostling each other in 
the waste-paper basket. It will give an idea of what 
an editor has to suffer. B.B. G. asks: “ What article 
is most useful apart from its original 
urpose After mature consideration, I 
kav decided on the ay slipper. This choice 
removes me at once from the embarrassment of 
deciding whether B.B.G. is a lady or gentleman. The 
hat, for instance, is very little use except as a covering 
for the head. In the case of emergency it may be 
used for drinking water out of, and it acts as a 
convenient tacle for flowers, gloves, and purses. 
It will also, with judicious management, afford a good 
deal of excitement and exercise to strangers when it 
blows off in the London streets, and dances taunting] 
along among the traffic. Beyond this it is useless. k 
collar is little or no good at all except as a collar. 
There is a story, however, of a young gentleman 
who found himself unable to see over the 25 of a 
crowd at Epsom, and overcame the difficulty by takin, 
off his collar and standing on it; he was then hea 
and shoulders above the mob. A shirt is only of special 
use in case of imprisonment. It may then be torn 
into shreds, knotted together, and employed as a 
means of escape through the window. It will furnish 
bandages in.case of any serious accident, and may be 
used as a towel by occasional bathers. Coates and 
waistcoats may both be utilised for sitting pu poses 
when the prem is wet and no other seat is available. 
Moreover they afford admirable substitutes for stumps 
and goal-posts for those who care for cricket and 
football in the streets. The ordinary coat is much 
valued as a pen-wiper, and the waistcoat is perhaps 
unequalled as a pin-cushion. Not to be outdone 
trousers may be advantageously used to strike 
matches upon. But the slipper, the common domestic 


of clot Le ig 


YOU SEE IT IN 


P.W., 


, iso apart. At an early age its bene. 
ficial results ar tegee to be felt by: child. In 
fact, slippers which are cheap and plentiful ary 
infinitely superior in every way to the birch-rod, whily 
they -do not burt the striker. Likewise also tle 
slipper is Nature's razor strop, and every kin1 <f 
domestic instrument may be sharpened upon the soic. 

Nor‘is this all. Asa rie the peelct the ordinary 
slipper is unsurpassed. Yet it is perhaps as a weap: 
of offence and defence that it forces itself most pe \ 
our attention. As an annihilator of cats and a sufe 
ard against burglars a well-directed slipper cannot 
matched. Among its other uses may be mentioned 
those of nut cracker and carpet beater, while attached 
to the ordinary foot slippers may be ured with admir. 
able effect to speed a parting guest. 
A “Lapy Corresponpent” asks “ How are feathers 
prepared for the market? ”"— In the first 
lace, they reach the factories in huge bales imported 
vom all parts of the world, China especially sending 
large quantities in very dirty condition. T bales 
are opened near a machine, which separates the 
feathers from a lumpy cr bunchy form, and flings 
them around in an air-filled chamber through which 
a constant draught flows. From this machine they 
pass to another, in which the long feathers are 
separated from the short and the heavy from the 
light by means of ventilators. Stage after stage, 
through one machine after another, the feathers fly, 
until the most delicate snowy down is flung out into 
a large chamber. The feathers are c'eunsed by 
placing them in a steam-heated boiler, into which 
steam is projected. Long before the feathers have 
time to get wet through, however, they are dried ly 
currents of air, which craw off every particle of dust 
and dirt loosened by the steam. In Germany, which 
is the centre of the trade, the largest feathers, useless 
on account of their quills, are packed off to the State 
prisons, where the “ wings” are carefully torn off and 
returned. The down of the eider duck, by the way, 
is worth as much as 35e. a pound. 


THE old cockade question is one that will still be asked 
when the crack of doom comes. Know then, R.E. V., 
that neither peers’ nor baronets’ servants are entitled 
to this crnament, which should oy be worn by the 

. servants of diplomatic, naval, and military officers, 
and members of the Royal Household. 


I HAVE received a letter from Mr. W. Binnie, of 
Highclere, Westwood Park, Forest Hill, 8.E., in 
which he informs me that in awarding him the fourth 

rize in the last Collecting Competition I have mis- 
interpreted his object in forwarding the sum of t! 
towards the F.A.F. However, as the prize has already 
Deen di bed, he has forwarded a cheque to cover it>: 
value, which Iam to add to the subscription list. [ 
am very sorry that tbis mistake should have occurred. 
At the same time I cannot agree with Mr. Eglington 
when he goes on to deprecate the system of 
stimulating the efforts of my readers in this matter 
by offering prizes to the most enterprising collectors. 
Collecting a large sum of money is tiresome and 
difficult work, and although the pleasure which is 
thus given to so many li children is in its way 
ample reward, I cannot -see that the intention of the 
gift suffers at all if this trouble is acknowledged by 
the reward of a prize which is not paid for out of 
any money connected with the Fund. 


Amount Previously Acknowledged £2,397 6s. 91d. 


Poor but Thankful, 1s. 6d.; Hall Mark, 2s. 5d.; A 8: thiser, 22.21. 1. 
Long, 1d.; E. K., 48.; Oliver Gee, £1; Mara, Is, 1d. sakes : 


Collected : 


Hancock and Dowling, of Johannesburg, 24 S8.: Everton Vail-y 

Kathleen Miller, 18.; Anon., 2)d.; East 8 revi, 
‘ ert 3 FF. ter, £2; F. L.A. (Nottinghun, 
Is. al Cranleigh, 118. 6d. ; Electrical and Telegraph Engineering De; srt 
ment, 10s. 


Grand (P.W.) Total - £3,407 7s. 3d. 


This closes the F.A.F. for the present year. All amounts 
coming to hand after this date will be acknowledged 
frcm time to time, and carried over to next year's 
account. A summary of the work done during the 
past summer will appear in the next issue of P.W. 


POSTAL RATES. 


if | Story Tit 
lau postfree, Pearson's, Home | Sort Ter 


Isobel's | ~ Teohel"a 


| 
| Fashions |Dressmating: 


| Weekly. Notes. Short Stories. for Chitd'n) at Home, 
8. D. 8. D. 8. D. i 
One Year| § § | 8 8 aCe eae ee 
Half Year| 4 4 44 3.3 | 2 6 26 
|3 Months | 2 2 22 1 8 per year. por year, 


Registered Telegrapnic Address— 
“HuMOURSOME, LONDON.” 


Messrs. R. A. THOMPSON & Co. are our Sole Agents in Sydecy 
(130, Pitt Street), Melbourne (362, Little CeNins Strect), Brisbane 
(Edward Street), Adelaide (7, King William Strect), Montreal (4, Bearer 
Hall Hill), and Cape Torn (33, Loop Street), c 


P.W. can be obtained in Puria at Neal's Library, 248, Rue Rivoli, and 
at the principal Kiosks. 


a pemals C. Axrnur Prarsos, at Pearson’s Week!, 
uildings, Henrietta Street, London, W.C, 


Printed and 


Iv’sS So. 


DELICIOUS. 


WHOLESOME. 


HEH 
28. 


a Highly prized by all. Flavoured with Ripe Fruit Juices. 


DR. GORDON STABLES, B.N., 
says: ‘*Jellies that really ada 
‘to‘our health and luxury.” 


ey: 


ay cL 


es ov THe Finst 
Exousu Pauit Farm Jam Factory, 


di licious and digestible additivis to the dinner and 
[supper table, Mado by simply, adding milk and boiling 


J “THEOBALD, & GO.'S_ SPECIALITIES. 


GRAN 2. 
PARCEB Fen hee 
value, simp! La wovaurin our —plien to new 
customers. veuy pesmane package contains a beautiful 
Leatherette Writing-case, with com ments 
filled with note- 


pever, envelopes, | 
| out, and making three complete costumes for 


and blotting: 

oe a splendid 
tr ros ae D is 
Photograyp! the 
Great Wheel at 


.Earl's Court,! 
in| WOVBLTIB 


mounted 


a Hest To 
Books in Colours, of Cinderella and Mother 
Hubburd; Box of Wonderful Japanese 
i Fiaxpauding Flowers; a Doll ; Two Ca a 
Mvlel Sheets ; :@Musical Instrument, 
all the latest airs; aod a Beautiful péel in in 
Metal of a Steam Locomotive with 
whistle complete. In every parcel is ee a| 
conpon entitling Looye owner to op porn 
1 obtaining a cash prize of 2:6 to 20 -, ora st ver | 
watch. The en! pa. aoe) carriage free for, 


26, two rarcels, 4/ 

SPLENDID” “acre LANTERN 
cng two good lenses, 
eee wie 

paral mp an 
comic fi;ures. Larger 

size with 50 figures 
26, 5-, 7.6." Slides 
from ed. per dozen. 
Lanterns up to £50. 
Mechanical Trains, 


1/6, 2 6, 3,6, with lines, | 


4/6, 6 6, 10/6, Mecbaui- 
cal Mice, 


Water Cycle, 1,8. Hanson | 


= WIG 13, 26. Bear's, 1/3, 
He ntachons “a. * Box 
Nigger 


Collar, 2.6, Black ee 
Dialogue Books, 1/2. Secret of Ven riloquism, 
12 Magic, &c., M. es, 1:2. Thought- 
readiug, 1/2. Wigs, 
every description. 


| tad fSertehat re oh h peek si slictioes to aid 
on and off, fourteen ferent garments, ever: 

one removable. The delight of any cniid. 
The most ustounding value ever offered, 1/6 
carriage frec. The Doll's Fairy Wardrobe, 
real material, all properly marked for cutting 


apy "doll up to 18in., 
tumes, including Red 
Hammock, 8d. 
thuts son 16, 


‘3 free, or for five cos- 
iding Hood, 2.-. Doll's 
Jointed Doll, opens and 


LATEST STEAM 

gunranteed to work by 

eter bolle’ 
ey with 


All 


steam locomotive, with rea 


with ' 


Front und ; 
howe, #a,12. Nigger | j 


5 bd "collenaton 


2.6. Steam Cobler, 

‘Steam Tricycle, Th. 

cultural Engive, 1 Brass Engine 
for working models, 1/6, 2/6, 5/6; 7/6. eee 
Slide Ysive Steam E: 

mended, 5-. Set of 

Working Models of-ev 


GRAND Gumi 
LOGUE, 500 illustrations, now ready, 1 
Novelties of every descri Games, Con- 
Tricks, Mechanica ead Steam ave 


ks, and Costumes of Sccal 


tern Catalogue, 150 
J. THEOBALD “& Co., 


19, FARRINGDON RD., LONDON, E.C. 


BESPOKE. TAILORING, 
& Wen n’s Suits 


PROM 


17/6 7 70/- 


UY DIRECT, SAVING, 
ALL MIDDLE PROFITS. 
Unequalied for Vatue, Style, 

+ "Finish, and Workmanship. 


All Goods Made to Order. 
and Uf vot perfectly satinfartory 
many be retacwed, 


8’ SUITS. 
tran 8 ook LKS, 
SS ieuv, “rom Fe. 


Vicees for mending sent with 
each Brit. 


IES’ Tailor. made Cos- 
wae from 10.6 to 7O0/-. 


Bivest selection of Patterns cecr 
shown ant Self meanurcmcul 
Forms pont free va application, 


An Goods Carriage Paid. 


FACTORY 
SLOTHING CO., 


Ke qeky Tailors, 


ALBION STREET, LEEDS. 


D’ALMAINE’S 
PIANOS 


4 tury & Clark, Bell, 
Bmith, and Dal Alma ae 


4 117b, 


ie 33 a avis, Te 


t We ean re Cave 
for Red 


a curringe fection approval. by sproval. Dt Seat 
ii LBst. 1.0 years) ,01, Finsbury Pavement, City. vement, Cli 
“yaCaitaly approved 
Noses, 3.0, post. free, under 


(Est. ut Ww yeare), on, 
NO ee 
N 
Ur tA 
if 


EES Ray, SPRCIALIAT, aver TTREE, Liverpoot. 


PReen eee 


Thisisa 
of our Ams! 


gardener in a few hourr 
ginres SCREWED TOOETS BE 
Toy 5 16s. 9 by 6 ft., £4. Ta by Bit. £6. 
is By Ofte es ioe, anata eae} 2 by 10ft., £17. 


Iron lintels at, a nd for Tiustra- 


bit A descripti n 
timates free. 
Bee 


Baildings,Plans,&c., 
free, 


Inspection of Steam 
Works (over 5 acres) 
invited, 


W. COOPER, Itd., Horticultural Providers, 


758, oid Keat Road, London, $.E. 


30 ) YEARS’ SUCCESS AMONG THE DEAF. 


Rev. BK. J. SIL 
N, Sr 

of Tnperial 
Vudgate Circus, Lon 
don, will be happy to 
send his book on the 
Ear, “How to Cure 
without the Use of In- 
struments or 
Pty Opwration.” Price 
“ 26d. Sufferersfroin 
‘ Deafness, Noises, 
or Discharges i in the Ear should obtain this 
work, or write or call at the Cousultime 
{Rooma, Free Consultations daily from 11 
| till +. (Satardays, IL till 1.) Wonderful 
| cases : :—A person cured after 40 years’ denf- 
; Ness, and one at the age of 0, A goutleman 
after 17 years’ denfiuess cured. A remnrkable 
case of a lady at. Liucoln, substantiated hy 
wClergyman. Addresseson upplication, All 

|communications as above. 


by the aid of 
S$ can make a’ C 
or a JELLY, of which any Cook 


malaht ba pron Of Grocers and Stores. 


sien beige) | [Ce hal 
SLUSH, 


ee eee 


HORSE SKIN BOOTS 


Give comfort to tender 
feet stylish sppearance, 
nl possess greater dura 
binity than the olf style 
hoot. Delightfully wits 
will not crack, and take 

a Brillant poll«h. 
Fit hy Post: 


comfortable boots. 
; Hand sewn, 2ts. and de. 
le Pairs, 108. Od. ; postage, 


Write today to G, 7 NORRE 


8 and ¥, Holborn V Se ep Geichin's 
. a wv 
Lane, and 62, King Street, E.6: 


FOREIGN | § STAMPS. |<" 
to’ purchase good 


e rarities. Will invest 
w olson oy re Collector, 115, Elswick 
Wel, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


WELL, PMJIGGERED! 
Stolen Again! 


By having one of 
BLUNDEN’S 


SAFETY WATCH POCKETS 


ft is absolutely impossible to have the 
watch stolen, but the wearer can re- 
lease the Watch just as easily as with 
the ordinery pocket. 
eae your tattor to fit one to your 
he can get them at any of 
the wholesale houses, and the cost is 
only a few pence. 


WHOLESALE ONLY OF 


CULBERT & AYERS, 


is st LEB 
Bt. Biker 


ICKRINGILL’S 


PATENT HYGIENIC AND ELASTIC 
CLOTH SYNDICATE, LIMITED. 
Avéomizal 1 paey. ‘Lumbago. Sctati 


and Belts, Chest 
» & sctere, Bandages, and Under- 
anes 


WARMTH MEANS LIFE, 


more especially to the one = yosts 
and people of Infirm alth. 
wearing these Belts, migra. and i 
pliances 


a DHULLS ARE AVOIDED. 


Beltwand all otuer articles con be washed 
soap and het water, witout their 
wong repaired. 
a MAW, 8s, & THOM 


! ree: Tt te iaceee 
¥ 4. 
Instrum ft NEA Se 


sz, Secretary, 
Street, Keighley. 


TOBACUONISTS (COMMENC. 
Bev 3 1 Catalogue 
with open a 

10," POBAC. 

G Co, hal 


filters to Sis 


ane 


Pill 
¥ FEMALE 


all irregularities, 
ctions, and relieve 
symptoms so pre- 
valent with the sex. Moves, 1 14 
28 (tho titter s three times t 
quantity kof alc sor will be sent, 
anywhere on receipt of 15 or 3@ stuupe 
thea nusker, T. TOWLE. Cherm 
Nottingham. Bewere of luctations, 
dunions and Wert klese; 


: Qaio 


on 


ee 
TRY THE CELEBRATED 


CORSET 


CLEVE “ON JUSTE 


a Straight. 
Price 63d. per pair. - Size 10 to 13iin. long. 
THEY WILL NOT BREAK. 
Over 2,000,000 Puirs already sold, giving 
universal satisfaction. Every pair r- 


teed. a het ait their pre-eminence 
everywhere. t by all Drapers and Ladies’ 


Outfitters. Refnes worthless imitations, Send | 


for eaniplc pair, post free 7 stamps, from 


THE ‘J0-GAR’ CORSET BUSK ¢ COMPANY, 


ASHBOURNE, DERBYSHIRE: - 


The ‘Jo-Gar’ Health Corsets 


Are the best in the world for stren: styl 
and hard wear. The buske will Tee 


ORGANETTES FREE 


4 In Plain, tented Envelope. 5d,—' 


Quadrilles, 
Auy tune 


sib OURO 
i Organettes 


J. M. DRAPER, Organette Works, BLACKBURN. 
ed 


A COMYLETE 


HOME GYMNASIUM. 


PROF. D. L.. DOWD'S 
Realth Exerciser. 


“The' Rseesis ser is without any 
doubt best thing in ™ \ 
i market." meat LEWIS, M. 


100. IN fa 
“HOWte NE STRONG" olga aaaeia 
SCHOOL OF VHYSCIAL .CULTUR 
PResTBUKY Roan, Roce Ly 


wv¥vvowvervuvryy 


CUNLIFFE RUSSELL & Co. 


Bankers & Stock and Share Dealers, 
PLACE DE LA BOURSE, 
-7 ' PARIS. 


‘Write for Pamphlet. 


KAPUTINE 


HEADACHE, INSTANTLY, 


ea KAPUTINe, LTD, | banat aia 
of stamped aildreseed en elope. 


IMMEDIATE, BELIE 
EMANENT CURE! 
rit wraident Witnesses say: 
Menx- | The Rev. BE. Peacock, 
ise, Viewe of Nether-Exe, 
| Devow: 
aes set: ne “has “T have the greatest 
had ne atticks since: confidence in your 
he Taxi your medal: | Remedy, as ‘ seeing a 
oe believing.’ ”’ 


T Rev. “J. Bivioan: 
poo Winsford, | ripened 


AV s- ' {8 have seon wonder. 
| fb powalte, 


What 
Y INGhis G 


some 


Rupe 
Sencombe, Liv 
“The  resul 
Jwen  miost 
fuctory."* 


Write for tas. tar. anid Y Fwtt Particulars to | 


: Fenn MANAGER, REMEDY DEPOT. 


33, Sth. a St., Dublin. 


most 
consider whether tt 
not worth / tae while eas 
scribe to Great Tuovonts, 
either through a newsagent at 
the sinall cost of 4'4 annum, 
or for 6 6 if posted t from 
this office, and thus insure your 
life i Pe gr 000 Mig the 
trou be compen 
weekly), on y nell t while 
travelling in Train, Besamabants, 
Omnibuses, Trams, or 
For particulars see apy onal 
issue of any newsagent, or 
a imen rig free from the 
ig tere A. W. HALL, 28 to 
Hutton Street, Londen, 
ree on receipt of post card. 


It so, you should 
‘ally 


Prospectus D 
recommend esaabaiva. Just a post- 
with your full name aud wldress, please. 


SAUNDERS & CO., Chu 
Lancashire. 


They at once check the Cough 
and remove the cause. 


The Unrivalled 


One Lozenge alone ee 
Sold everywhere, Tins 134d. each, 


MAU LINE. 


(k oo Trede Mark. 
very on ne se can 
ppevatily cultivate a eavy, 
Handsome Moustache vy 
Blew applnations of Beau, 
line or Pomade da’ Bsau.” 
the newly-viscuvercd 
forcing Specific, 
i ree Le rese bay 
ia injure the most de 
(USED IT. Post free (plain covers) ls, 3d., 
28. O., and Se. 7 enew ee 6 Co Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. "A genuine Producer and 
Restorer, absolutely onrivalled.” M Testimonials daily. 


THE MATRIMONIAL HERALD, 


AND 


EAMMIBNASTE MARRIACE CAZETTE. 


cial Organ of the World's Great Marriage 
pe (Limited). Established 1®3. Unprecedent 
Increase in Engagements and Mirriages during 1805 
{.e8 Testimonials, &c. paleo Analysis of 1,000 Recent 
Marriages). Perfect Secrecy, ription Rained: 
ehatior 103, 


POOSSOCOO®O SPSS SOO SCOOP OOD 


REMNANTS, gevscissuttst 


qoantity, of beautiful, 
- wearing Serge 
Remnants in Black and alt ciloarn. In reas 


colours may be had if’ required. 
Price & = per Bundle, Carriage Paid. 


LUTAS LEATHLEY & CO., 


REMNANT DEPT. 5, ARMLEY, LEEDS. 
SCCSSCSOSOOSOSOOOSS®OSOCS 


BLOUST A: 

SPLENDID, SILKY, and 
LONG, will grow in a few 
days,cvon at 15 yearn of 
ety use the POM- 
Mad of Mr. RATEAU, 
SPECIALIST, No. 15, 
Strand, London Entrance 
Saroy ‘str t. end 186, 
Penny Stamps, and you 
will receive one Box, post 

paid, withinstructions. 


SOCOSCOSOOO® 


Send your address to 
ol dH. OSBORNE, 


London, E.C.. arisen ill ve 
.an ill recei 

the finest and most ng ie 
}Catalogue of American Organs: 
ever published. Write for it it ‘i 
once; you will be more than. 
pleased at the result. Address 

as above, or to 


CORNISH & CO...» ti 
Washington, New dersey, U 


Dr. MACKENZIE'S 


HARMLESS ARSENIC 
oe WAFERS 


will prodnee the un - 


‘ at 
vegainal Lips BREATHE & ah 
sata taey be taken woth 


Ponden Bridie, S.E. 
vi ’ 


IN THE JOHN: NOBLE MODEL COSTUMES. 


DIRECT FROM THE LARCEST FIRM OF COSTUME MANUFACTURERS: IN THE WORLD. OVER 1,000 WELL-PAID WORKERS EMPLOYED IM JOHIN NOBLE’S OWN FACTORIES. 
UNDER THE STRICTEST CONDITIONS OF SANITATION AND CLEANLINESS, EVERY GARMENT SCIENTIFICALLY CUT, BEAUTIFULLY FINISHED, AND QUARANTEED MAD: 
_WITHOUT SWEATING. . 


OPEN coaT. | ae “stume 


COSTUME. 


e John 
Meble” Ghevios 


skirt, and ;? i 
well- cut out - door ae irt and 5 
a srrrolkg rt ae mnt 


| From 


sree designed to : 
id open Will fit any 
figure from S2ins. 
p92 to Wins. round bust | ° 
raped arms; skirts 
ins. long. 
sizes ls. 6d. extra. 


Lengths— 
as 42 inches. 


Reese 
H 


| 
| Prices— 
i 11 6, 19/6 each. 


* 10/8 1) too ee 


i 


= 
i— 
@ 
Com 
—) 
i-z 
i— |} 
Zz eg 
—) g 
2 ieee 
@e | 1 


i 
i 
i 
: 


one 


buy such a ssibihieane of fit. 


| 
i 
THE JOHN NOBLE THE JOHN NOBLE 
SAILOR MODEL 


COSTUME. 
ie ohesgiree: 


lg or hegre Frou 


Skirt, Blousn, and 
nel Vest. The Skirt is 


THE JOHN NOBLE | 
Knockabout 
Frocks 


are indisputably the most mar- 
vellous value ever offered 

for Girls’ wear. 

Every Frock thoroughly well 
made in the John Noble 


Cheviot Serge, with saddle 
? top,long fullsleeves, and pocket. 


From 1/6 each. 


Lengths 21 


COSTUME. 


In the John Noble Chevio: 
with oy 


OUTFIT. 


In the John Noble Cheviot 
Serge, navy blue or black, con- 
sisting of a double - breasted 
Reefer Jacket, with gilt buttons, 
and a Costume with full round 
hilted skirt. 


FROM 6/6 EACH. 


deep cuffs, trimmed 
= with gold sik te 


me DB 


boos as oe 
Lengths 19 2 2 ins, Be 


27 

16 2. 2/6 = Pri 16 @- 49 Lengths 21 27 ins. roel 30 33 * 
20 36 ins. ce aC OO ol wie < Prices 3/11 46 53 
a. ae ao Lengths 27 ct Le Lengths 99 42 1 


Prices 6- 7- 8&- 


Lengths 
Prices | 10/8 19/6 1460. | 


: Packed in box. and sent ae Packed in box awl 
Model 229. carriage paid for 6d. extra. Model 226. carriage paid for 6d. ext). 


46 5- 56a. F Packed in box and sent 
Postage 44d. xtra. | Model 228. carrisge paid for 6d. extra. 


Prices 8/6 6.3 7'- B-e0. | 
oe 2 45 ins, 


THE LENGTHS STATED ABOVE ARE FROM TOP OF NECKBAND TO BOTTOM OF SKIRT IN FRONT. 


, Per COLMA, Any of She above garments ann be wnpgiled <2 Mat) Bir? bvwa; Mitts, Rreaho Green, Bievels B Cinuamon, rab. 

; 3 jue, Ruby, Dark Grey, or D: 
[ Bit’ PATTERNS, also ‘THE BOOK OF THE SERGE,” and PASHION SHEETS of up-to-date Costumes, Blouses, Mantjes, &c., sent Post Free on Application... BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, which are 
. i inferior, and remember that ey Noble Ltd. have no agenta, no travellers, or branch shops, and the genuine goods can only be obtained direct from their Manchester establishments. Please mention PEARSON'S |! /:! 


hen ordering. Cheques, Money Orders, and Postal Orders should be crossed LONDON AND MIDLAND BANE, and made payable to Joun Nose Lr. , Mancuzsten. 


AY " JOHN NOBLE em, eee, MA } HESTER. 


a 
All Communications respecting Advertisements should be sont to the Advertisement Department, “ PEARSON'S wees ” Offices, HENRIETTA: STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


meee mem eee 


